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for foodstuff this year; let the garden, the chickens, 








THE GARDEN CUTS THE COSTS OF MAKING A CROP 


the milk cow, the smoke ho 





35 Years After: An Acknowledgment to Our Friends 


EBRUARY 10, 1886, The Progressive Farmer was founded 
F (and for six years edited) by Col. L. L. Polk, himself a South- 
ern cotton farmer, a gallant Confederate soldier, a leader in 
farmers’ organizations, and a pioneer advocate of agricultural 


education. 

That was just thirty-five years ago this week. Almost exactly 
half as long ago now, the present Progressive Farmer Company 
was organized by its present president. In these last seventeen 
and a half years the circulation of The Progressive Farmer has 
increased from 5,000 to 205,000, and almost wholly by the inter- 
ested activity of our subscriber friends. 

It is to our subscribers therefore that we wish to express our 
appreciation and make our acknowledgments on our anniversary. 
All along we have thought of our subscribers as members of a 
great “Progressive Farmer Family”. We have thought of them 
as being not simply names on a mailing list but as real, fraternal, 
human co-workers with us in the great task of making the South 


“A Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Com- 
radeship”, 


Through the past thirty-five years our friends with us have 


been largely sowing the seed which is now at last coming into 
life and growth. We must now go forward and make the South 
the fair and fruitful land it ought to be. We must not only have 
rich lands and make good crops, but we must sell them at a profit. 
We must not only have suitable money returns, but we must invest 
money in ways that enrich life. Individual farm homes must not 
only be made centers of beauty and culture, but rural community 
life and especially rural schools must be made a thousand per cent 
more effective than now. 

We thank you, good friends, who have worked with us in 
spreading these ideals throughout the South. We thank you for 
the work you have done in carrying The Progressive Farmer into 
new homes. We must go forward until every farmer in the South 
feels it a joyous privilege to enrich his land, feed himself, improve 
his livestock, sell his crops coéperatively, paint and beautify and 
equip his home, educate every child, strengthen his church and 
school, and make his neighborhood “a little fairer, better, and 
more worthy of God” for his having lived in it! 

Again thanking you, our friends, we pledge you renewed 
eagerness and comradeship in helping carry out this ideal for 
every Southern farmer and farm neighborhood. 


A Complete INDEX to This Tssue Appears on Page 3 = 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
318 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 











THIS 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 

















Summer or winter, over country or city roads, 
every mile in an Oakland Sensible Six Sedan 
is a comfortable mile. And an economical mile, 
also. For this efficient car delivers its reliable serv- 
ice at the very minimum of cost. Consider carefully 
these things about the Oakland, then contrast 
against them the very moderate price at which this 
Oakland is sold. Certainly no earlier type of motor 
car offers equal value, whether as.an investment or 
as a means of satisfactory personal transportation. 





Oren Car, $1395; Roapsrer, $1395; Four Door Sevan, $2065; Coupe, $2065 
fF. O. B. Pontiac, Micniean. AppitionaL For Wire Wueer Equipment, $85 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
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BUSINESS TALKS 


Before Ordering From Our Adver- 
tisers Read These Suggestions 
EFORE ordering seed, livestock, 
mercha or in fact, anything 

from our advertisers, please read the 

following suggestions: 

1.W rite your oxder or letter piain- 
ly so that it c 1 be read and be sure 
to sign your name and give your ad- 


dise, 


dress 

2. State the shipment is to be 
made by mail, freight, or express. 

3, All transportation is unusually 
slow at he ‘esent and we suggest that 
you wait sever al days’ for your ship- 
ment to arrive before you make a 


complaint either to the advertiser or 
to The Progressive Farmer. 


Buy Best Seed 
Boop planting seed is cheap at any 

and we would like to sug- 
hcre to our readers who 
need planting seed that they buy 
from of those advertising in 
our columns. The difference between 
good planting seed and poor plant- 
ing seed very often means the dif- 
ference between a profitable and an 
unprofitable crop, and therefore it is a 
very great mistake to plant anything 
but the very best seed obtainable. 
For this reason we wish to urge our 
readers not to depend on inferior 
seed; and if necessary to pay a good 
big price for good seed, go ahead and 
do so with the absolute knowledge 
that it means a_ profitable invest- 
ment. 


price, 


gest right 


some 


Best Tunngs Batteries 


re RE are a great many storage 
: batteries ‘a various kinds on the 
market. Most of them are good, 
some of them are better than others, 
and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the best ones are the well-ad- 
vertised ones. Not only are the ad- 
vertised ones usually better than the 
Others, but they are usually cheaper 
in the long run. Advertising creates 
a demand fora product that will en- 
able the manufacturer to go into 
quantity production, 

Look up these various storage bat- 
teries that are advertised in The Pro- 


Sressive Farmer. Read the adver- 
tisements, because they will tell a 
whole lot about the battery, how to 
handle it, etc., so as to get the best 
results; then make up your mind the 
next time you buy a battery to buy 
One that is advertised in The Pro- 
Bressive Farmer. 


Profit From Advertising Farm 
Crops 


Does it pay to advertise? Read 


-, What one of our subscribers, N. A. 
Kimrey, of Alamance County, North 
Carolina, did. Here is what he says: 
ra 8 ld 7,000 bushels of corn last 
year by spending $80 for advertis- 
Ing in three dailies and three agri- 
Cultural papers. Right here I'll be 
compelled to hand The Progressive 
Farmer a bouquet by saying I sold 
more through their paper than 
through all the balance combined. 


You never can tell what advertising 


IS worth—no way of estimating it— 
for | have got orders this year 
thro gh my last year’s advertisement 
in The Progressive Farmer. Be hon- 
st with your trade and let it be 
known what you have to sell, and 
you will 


have no trouble in selling 
800d stuff.” 


“EDITORIAL 
An Acidity Yard Stick 


MY” SOIL is acid; how much lime 
should I apply? This is the old 


question that has been asked The Pro- 
Farmer and over again. 


gressive over 


The litmus paper test shows if you 
have an acid soil, but it does not show 
how much lime is needed. There is a 


method of telling, h that has been 
worked out and put into practical use. 
By it your county agent or you yourself 
can calculate just how many “tons of lime 
an acre you should apply. We will tell 
you about this acidity test next 
This one article may be worth many dol- 
lars to you. 


IWCUVEL, 


week, 


Watch for Fertilizer Special 


UST I use fertilizer this year? If 
how much? Will it pay me to 
use home-mixed fertilizer, or buy the 
ready mixed? What are fertilizer prices 
going todo? Should I buy now or wait 
a month? Should I use cotton seed as 
a fertilizer? These are some of the fer- 
tiliser questions that are worrying the 
farmers no little. In our Fertilizer Spe- 
cial next week we shall endeavor to an- 
swer these questions for Progressive 
Farmer readers. The best opinions that 
can be obtained will be given, to enable 
you to settle your fertilizer question 
advisedly. 


So, 


QUITE SAFE 


Green 


Jones: “They say has been wan- 
dering in his mind lately.’ 
Bones: “Well, he’s safe enough; he can’t 


go far.’ 


“My Luck” 


OR the bast month letters have been 
coming in by the dozens from farmers 
who are writing us on their “luck” with 
fertilizers. The cream of these will be 
published in our next week's experience 
meeting. Don’t fail to keep yourself in- 


BULLETINS> 


Farmers Should Hire Competent 
Men 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Gentlemen:—I am sending you a 
list of names of some of our farmers 
in this community per your request. 
If the advice given in your good pa- 
per were heeded by more of our 
farmers and, as for that, our mer- 
chants and bankers, too, there would 
come some continued degree of pros- 
perity to the South. 

I have been reading some of your 
articles on the experiences of the 
California growers, and it all goes 
to show that it is codperation and 
organization that we need. 

Ours is a big problem to handle, 
and it requires big men to carry it 
through to success; men of brains 
and ability. However, the farmers 
should come together and employ 
just such men to handle their affairs. 
I dare say that our cotton crop 
would be worth two billion dollars 
to the South were it marketed prop- 
erly. 

Why let the middle men have this 
highly organized force to handle 
and market the crop, when the 
farmer by organization and codpera- 
tion could well afford to pay for it 
himself. I thank you for your ef- 
forts in our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
N. L. FLOURNOY, 
President Bank of Millington, Mill- 
ington, Tenn. 
talk 


eminent 


to a group of 
physician 


N A confidential little 
medical students, an 


took up the extremely important matter of 
correct diagnosis of the maximum fee. 

“The best rewards,” he said, “come, ot 
course, to the established specialist. I 
charge $25 for a call at the residence, $10 for 
an office consultation, and $5 for a telephone 


conversation,” 


There was an appreciative and envious si- 





formed on what your neighbor is doing. lence, : and then a voice from the back of 
a aie eo s#q. the theater, dy thickened, spoke: 
Fis yarm may prove an experime we st6 “Doc,” it asked, “how much do you charge 
tron for you. a fellow for passing you on the street?” 
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SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


“They Are Coming, Father Abra- 


ham!” 
D° YOU remember that song of 
Uncle 


Remus: 


“Hiow many po’ sinners gwine be cotch out 
late 

An’ never git in ter de golden gate!” 
Well, sir, it begins to look like 

there are not going to be many “sin- 

ners cotch out late” among our big 

Progressive Farmer family. Those 

Jubilee subscribers are _ certainly 


coming in—coming in on mail traims, 
freight trains, wagons, buggies, au- 
tomobiles, Ford cars, and some walk- 
ing in. 

The offer just can’t be resisted, 
and all you have to do is tell your 
neighbor. He is glad to take advan- 
tage of an offer that can't happen 
again for five years, and you join 
him in getting your. subscription 
paid ahead before the offer is with- 
drawn. 


If you haven’t already renewed, see 
your neighbors right away and fall in 
line with the great army marching to 
the tune of “Thirty-five Years, Thir- 
ty-five Days, Thirty-five Thousand.” 





DON’T FORGET 


The 35 days will be up on 
February 24 


This Big Jubilee offer will not be 
extended, nor will we be able 
to make as good an offer 
again for at least 
five years. 

Send your coupon in now and see 
that your neighbors don’t 
delay and miss this 
great chance. 











Not Too Late 


rs NOT too late to start keeping 
your accounts during 1921, Our 
“Farmers’ Account Book” makes the 
task easy. The book the result 
of several years’ experience and is 
made to make it an easy matter to > 
keep your accounts accurately. 


is 


One hundred dollars in cash prizes 
will be given for the best kept ac- 
count books for the year. Let us 
know that you wish to enter this 
contest. You can win a good prize. 


Add 15 cents to your renewal 
mittance for a copy of the account 
book, or if your subscription is paid 
in advance, simply send 15 cents for 
a copy, but do it now. 


re- 


The 
keep 


and 


mission of the land is to produce and 
on producing food, livestock, lumber, 
other commodities, for the service of 
man. He who owns land and is indifferent 
to this is guilty of a moral wrong; and he 
who takes good land out of commission 
and suffers it to lie unproductive and use- 
less is guilty of a greater one.—David Buf- 
fum. 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St 
ATLANTA GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Bidg. Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 
COMMU NICATIONS REGARDING ADV -ERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMING HAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OP MARCH 3, 1879. 


Ce “a RATES: 


One year.......... $1.06 Two years 
Six months......... Three years 
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——— Douce BROTHERS 
The Bates Steel Mule 


Pre-War Price a 
HE Bates Steel Mule IM I R, CAR 
has now been reduced to 

@ pre-war basis. Farmers 
who have been forehanded 
> bs — yoo! —_ When you inquire into the wonderful 
tciintanen tie thai icciee hold’ which Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
week. has upon its owners, you will find that its 
popularity is due to the simple qualities 


The Bates Steel Mule with its ‘ : 
Heavy Duty Motor, its wear which make any commodity valuable 


proof Crawlers and its remark- 
oad yan Ml — ' It can be relied upon to do all that the 
si en represents the big- owner wants it to do every hour of every 
gest money value in the day it is in service, for months and years 
Tractor Industry. 
Farmers who buy their second In short, more than fhalf a million people 
Tractor buy Bates Steel Mules. are driving Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
Write today for catalog because Dodge Brothers Motor Car is 


and full information. undeniably good value 


Bates Machine & Tractor Co. 
Established 1883 
Sot. B scaled aemaninaia The gasoline consumption is unusually lew 


SOUTHERN SERVICE STATIONS: The tire mileage is unusually high 
Stockdell-Myers Co., . Petersburg, Va. 
W.J. Dabney Co., . . . . Atlanta, Ga. 
Chalmers Co. of Tenn., Nashville, Tenn. 


G. A. Guignard Co.,. . . Columbia, S. C. 
C Dooce BrRotHERS, Detroit 


Tri-States Tractor @& Imp. Co 
» Dunedin, Fla, 








aR 
Knowledge 


The knowledge 
gained from your own 
experience with cows 
tells you how to buya 
good cow. 

The knowledge gained 
from our experience of three 
quarters of a century of 
making men’s clothing will 
tell you how to buy a good 
suit—the suit of best fabric, 
Style and price for you. 

For wear—service —looks 
— most -for-dollar — you 
can’t beat Clothcraft Serge 
Specials ——tested by over a Fai He siiiiiiuetiiiiaeistiiittime si: : Hifiiiith-HitttisS ra Manaticee@ecniieceeiigecccrstes 3 Ht lft et SEE 
half million wearers. ee 
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Learn more about these 
Serge Specials from the 
manufacturer who makes 
the greatest number in the 

largest single clothing 


plant in the world. Le lye Ix GET IT FROM THE 
iWlals) SMe) id k PRICES "WAY DOWN 


ia \ KO t We have knocked the bottom out of the 

Actual samples of these serges— | 4 \ il ry High Cost of Fence Building. You 
om ad ; A save from 2 er cent on our 

brown, gray, and blue — free —in a > i r Yl dh High Qualit tt ate Taken Taek resist- 





little folder with a big message. ing fences. Here’saman that 


Just write ‘‘Send Serge Folder’’— is i a : “ss / SAVED 33 PER CENT 


address: 
Mr. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“I found allthe Fence as good or better 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS Co. ? feet this Big ¥ : é than | expected. A rare bargain. | saved 
ey - Saving A $28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 


635 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio ees M . y 
A tis Book and sample of BROWN’S LY 4 “I + Why not put this big saving in your own 
OR RE ROe OAV, GALVAIY y B pocket through our 
, both free, postpaid. . 

See the guality and compare) my OW Direct From Factory toFarm 
FACTORY REIGH PREP. P © I A 
RI plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Long- 

Lasting Fences have reduced fence building costs 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


save you money on every rod and sell youa better fence 
Write us today for Free Catalog and money-saving prices 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
ea 
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$ { 5s Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator LOWEST PRICES—1 Pay All Freight Charges 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls Don’t bu: i i 
f . iy @ rod of fence this ye: t 
suse sers ane ulated. $9 33 New Bargain Fence Book. Showsl60 wipes sles 
ater Brooder. Or both for only — & postal brings cataple Ay ge ey 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. (°) 
Department 487 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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he, Facts.” 
tells everything: ‘dim Rohan: Pres. When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writin 


Belle City Incubator Co. Box 101, Racine. Wis. J | you a2 an advertiser, in The Frogressive Farmer. which | Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER j 




















Cutting Roughage for Mules and 
Cows 


ILL it pay to have soy bean hay 

cut for feeding to mules and milk 
cows or feed it long? I notice the 
waste is considerable when fed long, 
as the stock are looking for the 
grain.” 

It does not usually pay to cut hay 
for mules and cattle, unless the waste 
is quite large, the hay scarce and high 
priced and the cutting can be done 
cheap. Our reader can best determine 
whether it will pay to cut this soy 
bean hay, by estimating the per cent 
of waste when fed long, the value of 
this waste, and the cost of cutting. If 
the soy bean stalks are large and dry 
it may pay to cut this hay, especially 
if the cutting can be done at a low 
cost. 


Coarser roughages like corn stover 
and straws, when cut, may be fed with 
much less waste and, by mixing a lit- 
tle meal with them, are made more 
palatable. It may often pay to cut 
these roughages when the cutting can 
be done at a low cost. The cutting 
does not increase the digestibility, the 
part eaten when fed long is as valu- 
able as the same amount 'that has been 
cut, but the cutting decreases the 
waste, and therefore, as to whether 
it will pay to cut roughage for live- 
stock, depends on the waste and its 
value compared with the cost of cut- 
ting. Cutting good hays is not usually 
profitable, because the waste is small, 
but coarser roughages which are less 
palatable may very frequently be cut 
with advantage because of the reduc- 
tion of waste in feeding and because 
meals may be mixed with the cut 
material, making it more palatable. 
This is especially true when rough- 
age is scarce and high priced, 


Abortion in Dairy Cows 
READER asks: “I have had two 
cows lose their calves, two 

weeks to one month before their 
time. Is there danger of this in feed- 
ing a strong dairy feed?” 

There are numérous causes for 
abortion in cows. Certain feeds, es- 
pecially cottonseed meal, have been 
charged with causing cows to lose 
their calves, but a very small propor- 
tion of the abortions occurring have 
been due to cottonseed meal or any 
other feed. In fact, so long as the 
cows appear in good general health 
it is doubtful if any feed ever causes 
abortion. 


As stated, there are many causes 
such as direct injuries and general 
and Specific diseases which may 
cause abortion, but the percentage of 
the abortions occurring which are 
due to these causes is very small. A 
very large percentage of the abortions 
Occurring are due to the. diseased 
condition known as_ infectious or 
contagious abortion. 

This disease is at present the great- 
est menace to cattle breeding in this 
country. Tuberculosis does not com- 
Pare with it, in the serious losses 
which abortion is causing in thou- 
Sands of herds. The reasons are 
that tuberculosis can be more accu- 
tately diagnosed or detected, and 
When found can be controlled, but 
abortion cannot be as easily or as 
certainly detected, and when found 
there are as yet no effective or prac- 
tical measures for its control. About 
the most anyone yet knows about 
infectious abortion is that he does 
hot know anything about it. At least, 
no measures which can be easily ap- 
Plied have yet been found which 
Produce any very decided effect on 
the course the disease runs in a herd. 


In this case the 
the calves is much nearer the full 
time than usually occurs in infec- 
tious abortion, and it is possible that 
these abortions were due to local 
causes or to direct injuries. It is 
not likely that they were due to the 
feed. 

When cows lose their calves it is 
best as a matter of safety to remove 
the dead calves and burn or bury 
them deep along with the mem- 
branes passed and all soiled mate- 
rial. The cows should be removed 
from the herd until all discharges 
have ceased and should be thorough- 
ly disinfected. A piece of rubber hose 
and a funnel may be used to wash 
out the womb with a disinfectant; 
but all these things have in most 
cases failed to exert any marked ef- 
fect on the course of the disease when 
it has once appeared in the herd. 


time of losing 


In all cases the herd where abor- 
tion exists should be placed under 
the care of a competent veterina- 
rian if one is available. 


Pasturing Sheep and Cattle 
Together 


READER says he has been told 

“sheep and cows will not thrive 
when pastured together, that the cows 
will not eat the grass that the sheep 
run over.” 


Cattle often fail to thrive on pas- 
tures where sheep are allowed to 
graze, but the reason is that the sheep 
bite closer to the ground and graze 
the grass so closely that the cattle 
can get nothing to eat. 


If there is sufficient acreage to furn- 
ish enough grass for both the cattle 
and the sheep they will thrive all 
right together. In fact, it is a good 
plan to graze cattle for a time, then 
follow with horses and then let the 
sheep follow the horses. Some stock- 
men place the sheep between the cat- 
tle and horses in rotating the stock 
on a pasture. 


Rotating the stock on a pasture is 
better than running all kinds of stock 
on it at the same time, for horses, 
and mules, for instance, often run the 
sheep and injure them, while sows 
sometimes kill the lambs. Sheep, par- 
ticularly, do better when changed 
from one pasture to another, and for 
this reason sheep men prefer several 
small pastures to one large one. In 
fact, two or three pastures are better 
than one large pasture for all kinds of 
livestock. A proper changing from 
one pasture to another results in 
more and better grazing and the stock 
do better. 


But if there is plenty of grass for 
both the cattle and sheep our reader 
will find that neither the cattle nor 
the sheep will suffer from running in 
the same pasture, and the sheep will 
keep down the weeds better than cat- 
tle alone. 


Handling the Dry Cows 

HE dry cows, especially if dry 
during the winter, as many of 
them are, are looked upon as expen- 
sive boarders. The dry cow is re- 
garded as a bill of expense and often 
gets rather hard fare. But the milk 
cow that is only dry four to éight 
weeks should not be looked upon as 
entitled to little feed and no care. 
It is probably not her fault that she 
is dry in the winter, when feed is 
scarce and high priced, and if she 
has milked well the other ten or 
eleven months of the year she is en- 
titled to a rest on fair treatment. 
But apart from this, the way she is 
kept during the month or two she is 


dry will have an influence on her 
production during her next milking 
period. A good dairy cow will lose 
flesh while giving her largest flow 
of milk. In other words, if she puts 
on a little flesh while dry she is 
merely storing it up for future use 
and will give it back in increased 
milk flow when she comes fresh. 


Trading Cotton Seed for Cotton- 
seed Meal 
READER asks: “Will it pay to 
trade 3,000 pounds of cotton seed 
for 2,000 pounds of cottonseed meal 
for use as fertilizer?” 

According to Dr. B. W. Kilgore, di- 
rector of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, the plant foods in 3,000 
pounds of cotton seed and 2,000 














pounds of cottonseed meal are as 
follows: 
= 
a |i]. 
£ [Sz] 3 
= =o ° 
Zz ast a 
Lbs. | Lbs.| Lbs. 
3,000 Ibs. cottonseed..... 92.55 39 3% 
2,000 Ibs. 7 per cent 
cottonseed meal....... 115.2 52 36 
2,000 Ibs. 7% per cent 
cottonseed meal....... 123.4 56 40 





A ton of the so-called 7 per cent 
cottonseed meal will contain 82 
pounds less nitrogen than a ton of 7% 
per cent meal. This 82 pounds of 
nitrogen at 25 cents a pound for nitro- 
gen is worth $2.05; therefore, it makes 
at least that much difference to our 
reader, whether his oil mill proposes 
to give him a ton of 7 per cent meal 
or a ton of 7% per cent cottonseed 
meal, for 3,000 pounds of cotton seed. 


But even a ton of 7 per cent cotton- 
seed meal contains 22.65 pounds more 
nitrogen than 3,000 pounds of cot- 
ton seed. This 22.65 pounds of nitro- 
gen at 25 cents a pound is worth $5.66. 
Therefore a ton of even low grade 7 
per cent meal is worth $5.66 more than 
3,000 pounds of cotton seed, making no 
allowance for the 13 pounds more of 
phosphoric acid it contains. And a 
ton of 7% per cent meal contains 30.85 
pounds more nitrogen than 3,000 
pounds of cotton seed, or at 25 
cents a pound for nitrogen is worth 
$7.71 more for fertilizer, not counting 
the 17 pounds more phosphoric acid 
and 4 pounds more potash which it 
contains. Since cottonseed meal is 
more satisfactory to handle for fer- 
tilizer than cotton seeg, our reader 
can afford to make the trade, if he can 
do no better, but the mill should 
probably give a little more than a 
ton, especially of the 7 per cent meal, 
for 3,000 pounds of seed. 


How Will You Handle Your Idle 
Lands? 


HERE are many unproductive acres 

in the South, which will not be cul- 
tivated this year if present indica- 
tions mean anything. Lands of low fer- 
tility, wet lands, or those unproduc- 
tive for any reason are likely to be 
left-idle, or fenced and used for graz- 
ing purposes. These changes may be 
regarded as of little importance, but 
in reality if any considerable acreage 
is put out of cultivation, or if many 
of the old fields are to be fenced and 
grazed by livestock the matter is of 
tremendous importance. The effects 
may be far reaching, resulting in bet- 
ter farming and increased profits, or 
they may bring losses and disappoint- 
ment. 


If these lands are fenced and any at- 
tempt made to make pastures on them 
and livestock purchased to graze 
them, the expense will be consider- 
able the first year. Probably more 
than the profits and more than would 
be required to keep them in cultiva- 
tion. On the other hand, if they are 
simply turned out to grow up in 
brush, to wash away, or to become a 
liability instead of an asset, the loss 
may be greater than would result 
from their cultivation. To determine 
which course shall be followed may 


(5) 
not be an easy task. If, as soon as 
cotton goes up again to average cost 
of production, these lands are to be 
put back into cultivation, it may not 
pay to fence them, make pastures, and 
stock them; but if the change is to 
be a permanent one then fencing and 
grazing is likely to be most economi- 
cal. But the making of pastures in- 
volves more than fencing and the 
stocking of them with cattle or other 
livestock. It involves the growing of 
feed for more livestock when grazing 
is not available and this means the 
taking of still more acres from cotton 
production and devoting them to live- 
stock production. It is therefore 
probable that it will be more econom- 
ical to allow these unproductive 
acres to lie idle one or two years than 
to fence them, and buy livestock to 
graze them, if the increase in live- 
stock production is to be merely a 
temporary expedient to reduce the 
cotton acreage while the price of cot- 
ton is low. 


What Price for Phosphoric Acid? 


READER writes: “What can 

we afford to pay for acid phos- 
phate when good cotton sells for 
12 cents a pound and corn for 75 
cents a bushel? It ts impossible to 
grow cotton in this boll weevil section 
without a liberal supply of acid phos- 
phate 


“Acid phosphate retaiJed here last 
year at $27 per ton and factories 
claim that owing to the fact that 
materjal having cost them the same 
price as last year, there will.be no 
reduction until 1922.” 


It is impossible to state how much 
one can afford to pay for acid phos- 
phate with cotton at 12 cents a 
pound, for much depends on the soil, 
the season and other unknown con- 
ditions. But it is fair to state that 
$27 a ton for 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate is now too high, if that was 
the price last year. Even though it 
be true that the materials cost the 
same, other costs are not so high, 
and even if they were, the prices 
ought to come down since the prices 
of farm products have gone so low. 
It may be that to yield the same 
profit as in 1920, or to yield a fair 
profit, acid phosphate would have 
to sell as high as last year, although 
we doubt it, but if that were true, 
still the price should be lower this 
year than last, because the farmer 
and others having taken their losses 
are not able to pay as much and fer- 
tilizer manufacturers must reduce 
their prices to meet the existing con- 
ditions. In a statement dated De- 
cember 10, 1920, and sent out by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the fertilizer sit- 
uation, the following occurs; 


“Within the past two weeks, how- 
ever, the acid phosphate price has 
declined from $20 a ton to $17 a ton 
(wholesale) on the Basis of Baltimore 
quotations, and the price will proba- 
bly continue to decline, as the stocks 
on hand are, in reality, large. Infor- 
mation has reached the Department 
that not only is the cost of material 
falling but that the cost of manufac- 
ture is also decreasing.” 


It, therefore, seems as if our reader 
should get his acid phosphate 
cheaper than he had to pay in 1920, 
but as to how much cheaper that is 
difficult to state. On the other 
hand, we would not like to state that 
under the conditions named the 
farmer could not better afford to pay 
$27 a ton for 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, rather than not use it, but we 
believe this price, which means 8.44 
cents a pound for phosphoric acid, 
is too high, considering the prices 
of farm products. Our reader will 
probably be able to buy it for less, 
but how much less we cannot state, 
and there is always some danger in 
waiting until it is too late to buy the 
fertilizers required. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How One County Came Through the Cotton Crisis 


COOPERATIVE COTTON WAREHOUSES IN CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
By S. C. STRIBLING 


HE cooperative cotton ware- 
house idea has taken hold in 
Cherokee County, South Caro- 
lina. While this county is not pri- 
marily a cotton county yet cotton is 
the main money crop. It has been a 
noticeable fact for several years that 
the warehousing facilities in the coun- 
ty have been inadequate in that the 
total warehouse room in this county, 
which annually produces about 14,000 
bales, has been in the neighborhood 
of only about 3,000 bales, and very of- 
ten this room has been taken up al- 
most entirely by the surplus cotton 
which has been carried over from 
year to year. Hence the average 
Cherokee County farmer has had no 
place in which to store his cotton, and 
was either forced to sell or to hold 
his cotton at his own risk of loss from 
weather damage, frem theft, and from 


fire. He was also at a very decided 
disadvantage if he were forced to bor- 
row money. This last fact was 


brought home very forcibly in the 
latter part of the summer and the 
early fall of 1920 when the farmers 
were told by the local bankers that 
they could borrow money on bonded 
cotton warehouse receipts, and that 
cotton not so warehoused would not 
be accepted as collateral. The one 
public bonded warehouse of the 
county was practically full of carry- 
over cotton. 


County Agent Sends Warehouse S. O. 
S. for Cotton Growers 


T THIS time the Clemson College 
Extension Division was carrying 
onits warehousing campaign, and, fol- 
lowing up ‘three meetings held in this 
county, the county agent carefully 
looked over the needs of the county 


and picked out the communities which 
he considered needed warehouses. He 
picked out the best prospect and sent 
15 of the leading farmers of that com- 
munity the following letter: 





“Dear Sir: 


“The successful handling of this 
year’s cotton crop has about got 
down to the producer’s ability to 
present a recognized warehouse 
receipt to his banker. We have 
assurances from local bankers that 
they can finance Cherokee cotton 
if the above collateral is produced. 
We cannot furnish warehouse re- 
ceipts without warehouses, neither 
can we protect our cotton from 
damage without proper housing 
facilities. 


“After studying the needs of the 
county we are convinced that at 
or near Mr. Jack Lipscomb’s gin is 
the logical point for the erection of 
a warehouse with a capacity of 
something like 600 bales, and we 
believe that it should be done at 
once in order to take care of this 
year’s crop. 

“Won’t you please meet with a 
few other men at Mr. Lipscomb’s 
gin on next Monday afternoon, Au- 
gust 30, at three o’clock to devise 
plans if it seems wise to build such 
a house. 


“Also won’t you please talk with 
any of your neighbors who should 
be interested and ask them to come 
out also—Monday afternoon at 
three o'clock.” 











The influence and advice of these 
successful men had the desired 
effect, and after the plans had 


been carefully explained the subscrip- 


tion was opened and a total of $1,500 
stock and an acre of land was raised in 
a few minutes, a permanent organiza- 
tion perfected, directors elected and a 
building committee of three compe- 
tent men selected with instructions to 
proceed with the work. A portion of 
the stock was accepted in the form 
of timber, a portion in the form of 
work, and the rest in money. The di- 
rectors were empowered to place the 
value upon the material accepted as 
stock. The company was chariered 
and incorporated under the laws of 
the state. Plans for building a 600- 
bale ‘house at a total estimated cost 
of $2.50 per bale capacity were de- 
cided upon and were later carried out. 
This estimate as to cost proved suffi- 
cient. The plans were furnished free 
by the State Warehouse Commis- 
sioner. The house was entered in the 
state warehouse system and a bonded 
manager placed in charge. 


Seven Other Houses Built 


ARTICULAR care was taken to see 

that full publicity was given to the 
organization of this community and 
in a few days letters similar to the 
one quoted above were sent out into 
other communities and before the fall 
season was over seven other commun- 
ities were similarly organized, and 
seven of the eight houses built which 
are now practically full of cotton, and 
the eighth now ‘has material on hand 
with which to build. These houses 
were built of wood with either metal 
or composition roofing and dirt floors. 
The average cost ranged about $2.30 
per bale capacity of the house. 


In the above eight companies there 
are 135 stockholders, all farmers. In 
one community 34 out of 37 farmers 
of the community are stockholders. 


All of these houses aré Practically 
filled to-their limit and each has be. 
come a member of the state ware. 
house system and is issuing state ware. 
house receipts recognized as good eo). 
lateral at any bank. 


Individual Farmers Build Warehousg, 
and Enter Them in State System 
N ADDITION to the above houses 
three of thé larger farmers haye 
built 600-bale houses according to the 
same plans, have entered them in the 
state warehouse system and age 
storing their own cotton and, in addi. 
tion, cotton for their neighbors, Four. 
teen other smaller farmers have either 
built smaller houses especially for this 
purpose, or have entered vacant sheds 
or tenant houses inthis system g9 
that there are 25 local warehouses in 
this county in charge of bonded man. 
agers all issuing state warehouse re. 
ceipts. These houses will store around 
6,000 bales of cotton which is still act- 
ually held in the hands of the farm. 
ers, insured for full market value ata 
very low rate of pro-rata cancella- 
tion insurance, is fully protected 
against weather damage and the 
owner has a receipt with which he 
can do his banking business, and the 
banker has a receipt which he can re. 
discount with the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 


Editor’s Comment.—There are scores 
of counties in the South that can put 
over definite pieces of work in. ware 
house building and coéperative selling 
this year, just as Mr. Stribling did i 
Cherokee County. Farmers are eager 
for organized effort that will help them 
out of their difficulties. What is needed 
is a competent leader who is not afraid. 


There has been no step onward in the 


march of knowledge, save over the body 
of some martyred torchbearer.—Cliffoid 
Howard. 


What The Experiment Station Found Out Last Year 


SIXTEEN IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS GIVE OUR SOUTH CAROLINA READERS GIST 
OF THE BIG WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THEIR STATION 





M2** patient investigators worked 
hard all last year to find out the 
definite facts summarized in the fol= 
lowing article. 

Many bulletins might be written 
giving details of all the experiments 
conducted. 

But right here im a little space is 
“the conclusion of the whole matter”, 
summarized for the benefit of our 
South Carolina readers. Here in a 
few minutes’ time you can get the 
benefit of tests which cost years of 
time and thousands of dollars to 
make and which it would cost mil- 
lions for each individual South Caro- 
lina farmer to determine for himself. 


O A greater degree than ever be- 
fore the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station is rendering prac- 
tical service through research work 
and scientific experiment to the peo- 
ple of the state through its main sta- 
tion at Clemson, and the two 
branches, the Pee Dee station at 
Florence, and the Coast station at 
Drainland. 

1. Variety tests with cotton indicate 
that the best variety of short staple 
cotton for land free of wilt is Cleve- 
land Big Boll; the best for wilt in- 
fested land is Dixie Triumph, and the 
best long staple varieties are Webber 
49 and Webber 8&2. Fulghum and Ap- 
pler oats, and Boggs’ Blue Stem and; 
Leap’s Prolific wheat have given best’ 











By A. B. 


returns. Varieties of corn giving best 
results are Douthit, Cokers E-1, Low- 
man Yellow, and Garrick. Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans gave highest yield 
and best results. 


2. Fertilizer tests are conducted in 
codOperation with farmers in different 
parts of the state. Since South Caro- 
lina uses about $50,000,000 worth of 
fertilizers yearly, these experiments 
are watched with great interest. One 
test was on sandy loam soil in Allen- 
dale County under heavy boll weevil 
infestation. The best plots yielded 
more than a bale of cotton per acre, 
and the results indicated that nitro- 
gen is the greatest limiting factor, 
with phosphoric acid second in im- 
portance in producing cotton on this 
type of soil. 


3. Further tests with Trona potash 
and borax on crops conducted co- 
Operatively on six farms in Darlington 
County showed serious injury while 
the tests made at the Pee Dee Station 
at Florence showed no serious injury 
except with heavy applications. The 
conclusion is that Trona potash is very 
injurious under some conditions but 
that its effects are influenced largely 
by soil, climate, and other factors. 


4. In testing the value of tankage as 
compared with fish meal as a protein 
feed supplementary to corn, the re- 
sult indicated that fish meal is an eco- 
nomical substitute for tankage, fish! 


BRYAN 


meal having made slightly larger 
gains at slightly less cost than tank- 
age. 


5. Breeding tests with sheep were 
begun to determine whether sheep 
were profitable in South Carolina, and 
whether Hampshire or Southdown 
are better adapted to South Carolina, 
Three ewes of each breed were pur- 
chased for this purpose, one of the 
Southdowns being mn imported ewe 
from the King of England’s flock, and 
grand champion at the International 
Livestock Show in 1919. 


6. That the anthracnose fungus can 
be killed in the seed by certain labor- 
atory methods has been proved by 
tests, some of which give promise of 
practical results, and these are being 
followed up. The varieties of wilt- 
resistant cotton, such as Dixie Tri- 
umph, Webber No. 49, and Webber 
No. 82, are proving of great value in 
all parts of the state where plants 
are infected with wilt. 


7. Cow-testing Association work 
has grown in three years from al- 
most nothing, until now there are on 
test regularly about 150 cows in a 
score or more herds. With the pro- 


production of the average cow about 
200 pounds of butter-fat, the records 
in the official testing work range from 
300 to 867 pounds, and dairymen are 
rapidly getting rid of cows which the 
records show to be unprofitable. 





8. The Boll Weevil—The obser- 
vations and biological studies on the 
boll weevil show that in South 
Carolina from egg-laying to adult 
weevil is 17% ays and _ from 
adult weevil to egg-laying is seven 
and one-half days, or a life cycle of 
25 days. Experimental poisoning it- 
dicated that dustings with calcium ar 
senate may be profit&ble as a prac- 
tical check to weevil destruction if 
done strictly in accordance with of- 
ficial rules, but the records are too 
incomplete at this time to make 4 
definite statement as to results. 

9, Sweet potato fertilizer tests indi- 
cated that potash is not necessary m 
Piedmont soils and. that large 
amounts of nitrogen make luxuriant 
growth but do not increase the yield. 

10. Spraying fruit trees with white 
wash and other mixtures to delay oP 
ening of buds and thus prevent frost 
injury had no effect. 


11. New vegetables tested and offet- 
ing promise in the state were Chinese 
cabbage, Japanese celery, and udo, @ 
of promise, the jujuba, a Chinese fruit 
Japanese salad plant valsoa new fruit 
which, when boiled in syrup and dried, 
bears close resemblance to tHe date. 


12. In a test of sweet potatoes of 
different grades and sizes bedded for 
plant production in the spring a larger 
number of plants from a given weight 


(Concluded on page 23, column )) 
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Consolation Meeting Grows Into State Farm Bureau 


WHERE COUNTY FARM BUREAU STOPS, STATE ASSOCIATION CARRIES ON 
By HERMAN STEEN 





THE biggest part of the nation 
lives off the farmers, and most 
of those taking toll profit more 
largely than do farmers themselves 
under their present conditions. 
When, however, farmers start an 
organization that in its second 
year handles over half of the 
nation’s raw phosphate; that has a 
plan almost complete for eliminat- 
ing the first and most expensive of 
the toll takers in the grain business 
—the speculators; and that is get- 
ting results such as you see in the 
accompanying article, we know 
there is a better day ahead. Farm- 
ing has been unprofitable because 
we let it be. 











IVE years ago last January a 

small group of Illinois farmers 

met in Champaign to discuss the 
progress of farm bureau work in the 
state. There were about 50 of those 
men, mostly presidents and other of- 
ficers of the 18 county farm bureaus 
organized and in operation at that 
time. With them were a few of the 
leading county agents. 


There was general agreement that 
the principal trouble with the county 
farm bureaus was that there were so 
many things that they couldn’t do 
that ought to be done. For example, 
the county agents and farm bureaus 
had been working hard to secure the 
more general use of high-class seeds 
by farmers; this work was practically 
nullified by the fact that a large per- 
centage of the clover and grass seed 
sold into Illinois was of very low 
quality, because Illinois had no pure 
seed law. 

Increased Yields Without Better Mar- 
kets of No Value 

NOTHER thing cited was the fact 

that the county agents and farm 
bureaus, with the aid of the state uni- 
versity, had been teaching the use of 
raw rock phosphate and ground lime- 
stone to build up the soils of the state. 
The farmers that had followed this 
advice carefully were reaping a large 
benefit through the tremendously in- 
creased crops they were able to grow. 
By 1916, the demand for rock phos- 
phate was so great that not more than 
one man in five who ordered it was 
able to secure a supply, and the price 
for the product had Increased 100 per 
cent or more. 


Still another man cited this fact: 
That the county agents and farm bu- 
reaus had been, of great benefit to his 
county because they had taught the 
farmers how to treat their oats for 
smut, and that this thing had resulted 
in increasing the oats yields several 
bushels per acre on the average. “The 
larger ‘the crop, the lower the price, 
on the average,” said this man. “It 
seems to me that if our crop improve- 
ment work goes on indefinitely it will 
do a great deal more harm than good, 
unless the farm bureaus start some- 
thing to get us better prices for our 
Products.” 

~ Out of Difficulty Sprang Success 
UT of that meeting was born the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, a 
State federation of the 18 county farm 
bureaus, and the first state federation 
of county farm bureaus in ‘the United 
States. It had about 7,000 members at 
the start. For the first two years, the 
Work was inadequately financed; but 
In 1919, $5 was added to the farm bu- 
reau dues which were already $10 per 
armer annually. The extra $5 was 
used to finance the state association. 
No Officer of Association Can Be in 

Politics 


THE plan of administration adopted 
at the Peoria convention in 1919 is 





still in effect. The affairs of the asso- 
Ciation are in the hands of an execu- 
tive committee of 15, one elected from 
each congressional district in the 
state outside of Chicago. The farm 
bureaus in each district elect this 
committeeman. This committee has 
almost complete power over the af- 
fairs of the association, except such 
limitations as the annual convention 


of delegates from the county farm 
bureaus chooses to put upon them. 
It is interesting to note in passing 


that the constitution requires that all 
Officers and delegates from the county 
bureaus 'to the state convention shall 
“be men whose principal business and 
interest is farming,” and it is further 
provided that when any officer be- 
comes a candidate for any state or 


national office “he shall at once be 
automatically dropped from office.” 
This rule has been invoked several 


times, the first president retiring from 
office on account of it. 

From 7,000 to 140,000 Members in Two 
Years 

HE first year the organization work 

overshadowed all other activities. 


Illinois and other Corn Belt states 
works along the following line: There 
are elevators at each town; these buy 
the farmer’s grain and pay him Chi- 
cago or St. Louis price for it; minus 
the cost of transportation and the 
grain dealer’s profit of a few cents 
per bushel. Formerly the local mar- 
gin of profit was very wide, but this 
was cut down by the organization of 
farmers’ elevator companies which 
now handle about 65 per cent of the 
grain in all the Corn Belt states. 
There are about 4,000 of these local 
farmers’ companies, each separate 
from the other. For that reason they 
influence the price of grain at local 
points, and cannot influence the ter- 
minal price for grain. 


The stories told at thése meetings 
were about as follows: The price of 
grain does not, on the average, give 
farmers the cost of production. The 
crop sells in the fail and winter 
months at a low price, by March the 
price rises materially, and by mid- 
summer it is often twice as high as 
in the fall before. Farmers, how- 
ever, had to sell their crops in the 
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about the organ- 
ization and to ask 
them to join for 
a period of three 
years. Sailor’s crew began work in 
June 1919, and in the year and a half 
that has elapsed since that time they 
have secured 106,421 members. They 
also secured their membership in the 
county farm bureaus at the same time, 
as nothing but joint memberships are* 
accepted. About 80 counties have 
been canvassed up to the present 
time; when the other 22 are covered 
along with the second canvass, it is 
expected that the final total member- 
ship will be 140,000. The money is 
collected at the time the solicitor calls, 
the member signing post-dated checks 
for three years’ 

Grain Prices Rise After Farmers 

Have to Sell 

HE grain-marketing department has 

attracted the most attention up to 
the present time. It is headed by Wil- 
liam G. Eckhardt, known to Progres- 
sive Farmer readers through his work 
with the DeKalb County, Illinois, Seed 
Company, described in the Progres- 
sive Farmer columns two weeks ago. 
He began work on May 1, 1920. His 
first action was to call conferences of 
farmers in each congressional district 
in Illinois, where the whole question 
of grain marketing was thoroughly 
discussed. At these conferences, which 
were attended by hundreds of Illi- 
nois farm people, it was developed 
that practically all the farmers were 
of the belief that present grain-mar- 
keting methods operate to their dis- 
advantage and to the benefit of the 
speculators who deaf in grains. For 
the information of Progressive 
Farmer readers, I will say that the 
present system of grain marketing in 


TRY BUILDING 


dues. 





THE COTTON FARMER: “nis New HARO-SUNPACEO MOAD CERTAINLY BGATS 
THE OLD ONE. 1M GOING TO USE IT EVERY TRIP FROM NOW ON.” 

A NEW 

ING ROAD IN YOUR STATE 


=r Starting to Find 


COTTON-SELI ” Remedy 
. Wine ITH these 
facts in his 


possession, Eckhardt presented the 
situation to a meeting of 10 of the 
Mid-west Farm Bureau Federation of- 


ficers at Ames, Iowa, last June. 
These men at once « passed a 
resolution asking President How- 
ard of the American Farm Bu- 
reau. Federation to call a_ con- 


ference of all farm organizations 
to take up the matter of establishing 
a coOdperative grain-marketing sys- 
tem. This conference, held in Chica- 
go, on July 23 and 24, was electrified 
by. the address of Aaron Sapiro, at- 
torney for 10 of the large codperative 
marketing associations on the Pacific 
Coast and well-known to Progressive 
Farmer readers through his connec- 
tion with some of the new cotton- 
marketing associations, From that 
meeting came the request to Presi- 
dent Howard to name a committee of 
17 men to work out a codperative plan 
for grain marketing. This committee 
has been in session ever since early 
in October, and is about ready to 
make its report. Thus out of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association has 
come the chief impetus for the devel- 
opment of what will be the largest 
coéperative organization in the world. 
Livestock Department Operates Six 
Branches 
(CM0se in importance to the grain- 
marketiiig department of the asso- 
ciation has been the work of the live- 
stock-marketing department under 
the management of Herbert W. Mum- 
ford, formerly of the University of 
Illinois. The activities of that divis- 
ion have been divided into six parts. 
1.. Wool pool, in which over a mil- 


lion and half pounds of Illinois wool 
were put in 1920, or about half of the 
production of the state. Owing to 
the collapse of the wool market, this 
has not been sold as yet, but inde- 
pendent buyers made almost no bids 
at all last spring. Farmers were thus 
given a chance to put their wool 
where it will finally bring a good mar- 
ket price. 

2. Agreement with veterinarians, 
through which many thousands of 
dollars were saved last year to farm- 
ers through a lower scale of charges 
put into effect for vaccinating hogs 
against cholera. 

3. Developments of livestock ship- 
ping associations, the number increas- 
ing from 75 to 243 within one year. 
These local shipping associations en- 
able farmers to get the Chicago price 
for all their market livestock, less 
only the cost of transporting to Chi- 
cago and a small fee paid to the local 
agent of the association. 

4. Development of sentiment for a 
farmer-owned codperative commis- 
sion company to be located in the 
stock yards at Chicago and East St. 
Louis, to sell the livestock consigned 
by the farmers and the local livestock 
shipping associations. This was laid 
on the table temporarily a few weeks 
ago when a permanent livestock com- 
mittee was appointed by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

5. A purebred livestock exchange, 
through which owners of purebred 
livestock are put in touch with men 
who want ‘to buy the particular kind 
of stock'they have to sell. 

6. A feeder department, through 
which farmers wishing to buy feeder 
steers and hogs could do so without 
patronizing speculators in the yards. 
They do this by buying the stuff 
direct from the owners at home. 
Phosphate Department Handles One- 

half Nation’s Business 

Te phosphate department opened 

an office in Tennessee, where it 
handles the orders for rock phosphate 
from the farmers and buys the rock 
from the miners. Last year 55 per 
cent of ail the raw phosphate used in 
the United States for direct applica- 
tion to the land was handled through 
the phosphate department of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, amount- 
ing to about 800 carloads. 

The dairy products department be- 
gan operations in November. Its 
first task was to organize the dairy- 
men of Southern Illinois into a com- 
pact marketing company in order to 
secure for them a fair price for their 
products. This work is now well un- 
der way. 

The fruit and vegetable department 
has announced no plans up to the 
present time, as it was organized only 
a few weeks ago. 

The legislative work of the associa- 
tion in the general assembly of 1919 
was most noteworthy, and it is doubt- 
ful if any legislature anywhere ever 
passed so much good legislation of an 
agricultural character. Chief among 
the bills passed were those creating a 
commission-to study the critical ten- 
ancy situation in Illinois, one to per- 
mit farmers to bargain collectively 
without interference from the state 
anti-trust laws, one to establish a 
seed law, and a long list of others. 


To enumerate the other activities of 
this one state farm bureau federation 
would require all the space in this 
paper. Suffice it to say that the asso- 
ciation has been taking care of such 
questions as are not easily solved by 
the county bureaus; some of these 
have been solved, others have not, 
for the farmers of Illinois know that 
Rome was not built in a day. 






“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’ 
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THREE CLAIMS: AND YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N OUR thirty-fifth birthday we believe we can 
fairly make three claims for The Progressive 
Farmer. 


No. 1 is that no other Southern farm paper has ever 
given so much PERSONAL HELP to its readers. 
Every year we answer by mail thousands and thou- 
sands of inquiries for subscribers, in addition to those 
answered through our columns. 

No. 2 is that no other long-established farm paper 
has put so large a part of the earnings BACK INTO 
SERVICE FOR READERS. The owners of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are not trying to see how much 
money they can make, but how good a paper they 
can make. 

Claim No. 3 is that no other paper has such a 
LOYAL CONSTITUENCY — subscribers who have 
shown so much interest in getting other people to 
subscribe. We have had fewer professional agents 
and more subscriber-workers than any other Southern 
farm paper. 

All this amounts to saying that no other paper has 
greater CO-OPERATION BETWEEN READERS AND 
PUBLISHERS. We put forth more effort to help our 
readers, and they put forth effort to help us. And 
now on our thirty-fifth birthday month we are re- 
joiced at the great number of our subscribers who 
“ sending us new subscriptions. 

you Tike The Progressive 
Thirty tite Anniversary Club.” 


Farmer, send us a 











GARDEN, a cow, and 50 hens” will save you 

the disgrace of being doled out “time prices” 
slavery fare. They will nourish you with free- 
dom’s food. 


EOPLE don’t usually prosper by breaking the 

Lord’s commandments,” a Wake County 
farmer said to us last week. “Lots of our to- 
bacco farmers broke the Sabbath day last sum- 
mer curing excess quantities of tobacco. All of 
us would be better off if we had simply planted 
such crops as we could handle in six days.” This 
farmer didn’t break the Sabbath himself, but lots 
of tobacco farmers who did so have no doubt 
reached his conclusion. 


STONISHING, indeed, is the record made by 

South Carolina in warehouse building these 
last few months. Here are the facts as given by 
Mr. A. B. Bryan in a letter now before us: 

“The South Carolina warehouse system has had, 
during the last six months, remarkable growth 
from about 175 warehouses to 829 at present, in 
which are stored about 165,000 balesof cotton.” 
This is indeed a wonderful achievement and one 

every other cotton state should set out to dupli- 
cate. A fuller report from State Warehouse Com- 
missioner J. Clifton Rivers will appear in an early 
issue. 


HE annual agricultural appropriations bill car- 
ries $554,840 to fight the pink boll worm in 
Mexico and prevent its establishment in the 
United States. The bill also carried $138,831 for 
the enforcement of the cotton futures act, $65,000 
for administration of the United States warehouse 
act, $146,000 for enforcement of the insecticide 
act, $51,500 for’ experiments and demonstrations in 
livestock production in the sugar cane belt of 
Louisiana, and $100,000 for the control and erad- 
ication of the Mexican bean beetle in Alabama. 


HE livestock commission companies continue 
their attempts to evade the ruling of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in fixing a fair maximum 
charge for handling the various classes of live- 
stock on the central markets. They recently se- 
cured an injunction restraining the enforcement 
of the order. The Attorney General of the United 
States, however, has ordered an appeal to the 
Federal Court. In their persistent efforts to raise 
commission charges the livestock commission 
companies apparently do not recognize that they 
are merely speeding up the organization of co- 
Operative livestock handling or commission com- 
panies, several of which are already in operation, 
and which are turning back to the farmers as 


high as 60 per cent of the regular commission 
charges. 


TH man who persists in playing a lone hand 

in marketing his crop when he can get the 
benefit of organized effort must expect to pay the 
bill. A county agent writes us that one farmer in 
his county shipped a carloa¢ of produce that sold 
for $300. He received a bill for freight and other 
expenses of $400, making a loss on the car of 
$100. This was in a county where an organized 
cooperative shipping association ships similar 
products, getting good prices for them for all of 
its members. It pays to take advantage of the 
very best methods obtainable for marketing farm 
products. 


O AID in meeting the emergency in marketing 

farm products as well as to develop a perma- 
nent outlet, the American Products Export and 
Import Corporation was organized last fall with 
headquarters at Columbia, S. C., and with ex-Gov- 
ernor Richard I. Manning, of South Carolina, as 
president. The corporation was organized with 
1,000,000 shares to be issued at $10 per share. The 
work of placing the stock has been under way for 
some time, and it has been reported that South 
Carolina has absorbed $2,000,000 of the $10,000,000 
needed. The stock is being offered throughout 
the South to farmers and business men. 


L?t the teachers help in the great fight for co- 

Operative marketing—and also the children. 
This good suggestion comes fd us from a Cumber- 
land teacher, who writes: “I have just read your 
letter to ‘Mrs. Farmer.’ I am a teacher and a 
Mrs. Farmer, too. I find that so much can be 
done through the children. And I want to thank 
you for the poem, ‘It Can Be Done.’ I am going 
to use it in many ways. If we could get the 
teachers to do their part in this wonderful fight 
you are beginning, I am sure we could accom- 
plish a great deal through them.” 


The Farmer, Good Roads, Bonds, and 


Taxes 


HE legislatures of both North Carolina and 


South Carolina are now in session, and, as 
roads are two of the 


most fiercely debated questions. 


usual, taxation and 

Both North Carolina and South Carolina ought 
to raise more revenue from inheritances—prop- 
erty going to heirs who too often have not only 
not earned it but do nét know how to use it for 
the public good. Next to inheritance taxes, the 
most just tax is the income tax, graduated. A 
man with $25,000 to $100,000 net income should 
pay a higher rate than the man with only $2,500 
to $5,000. 

In property taxes (as well as in other taxes) 
it matters little what the rate of assessment is, 
provided there is equalization—equal distribution 
of burden-bearing. But we believe equalization 
impossible without assessing property at its real 
value. If undervaluation allowed at all, one 
township or county will go twice as far in under-~ 
valuation as another—which means that one man 
will bear twice as much burden as he should. 


is 


Nor can we have equality of assessment with- 
out state supervision. Otherwise, hundred 
counties will have one hundred different systems 
or policies for assessment. 
stronger counties must help maintain schools and 
But 
it is not fair to tax either property or incomes in 
a wealthy county and use it to help 
ty’s that poor county 
first assessing its Own property And 
that can be assured only through state super- 


one 


The wealthier, 


build roads in the poorer, weaker counties. 
a poor coun- 
schools and roads unless 
is fairly. 
vision. 

Much North Carolina land is now assessed at 
more than its values 
course, be reduced, and all properties 


undervalued should be increased. 


normal cash values. Such 


should, of 

The Progressive Farmer believes in progress, 
but we fear that some of our enthusiasts for roads 
and bonds are liable to cause a reaction by go- 
ing too fast and too far. There is danger of for- 
getting that the public schools and rural high 


schools. are just as surely in need of help as our 
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higher institutions of learning. There is danger 
of forgetting that we need good sand-clay roads 
to get the farmer’s products to market just as 
much as we need expensive trunk lines for auto. 
located 


There is danger of forgetting 


mobilists and for the more fortunately 


farming minority. 


that there is “no such animal” as a 


road, and that we may waste millions unless pro- 


permanent 


vision for maintenance is as carefully considered 
as provision for construction. 

Let’s go forward, but let us have a well-rounded 
program. Let us look after the foundations ag 
well as the superstructure. 

Interested farmers should write their Senators 
and Representatives and make the farmer’s in- 
fluence felt. 


“Sign Up” Campaign Will Start Soon 
HE recent bad weather has delayed the cot- 
ton and tobacco acreage-reduction cam- 
paigns, but this piece of work is now about 

finished. 

Now the Cotton Association and Tobacco As- 
sociation are about ready to launch the drive for 
signatures to the codperative marketing agree- 
ment. Mr. Sapiro addressed the South Carolina 
legislature last week and made a great impres- 
Early this week he was in conference with 
the peanut growers in Suffolk, helping them wind 
It is expected that he 


sion, 
up their campaign. will 
now make a few addresses at the principal cotton 
and tobacco market towns in Virginia, North Car- 
Every 
Farmer reader should look for the dates and be- 
gin missionary We 
have put our hand to the plow and there must be 
no turning back, 


olina, and South Carolina. Progressive 


work among his neighbors. 


Get ready to do your part in the sign-up cam- 
paign! 


We Must Cut Cotton and Tobacco 
Acreage 
HATEVER the exact figures may be, there 
is undoubtedly an enormous carry-over of 
cotton and tobacco. Whatever the exact 
percentage of acreage reduction ought to be, it 
is undoubtedly going to be more than we are go- 
ing to get. 

The Progressive Farmer has not enthused over 
talk of a 50 per cent cut in acreage for very sim- 
ple reasons. In the first place, we are not going 
to get a 50 per cent cut. No cut in cotton acre- 


age “greater than 16 per cent has ever been 
achieved in the past.” While we should exceed 
that figure now, we can’t expect 50 per cent. Nor 


can we expect a 50 per cent cut in tobacco acre- 
age. Consequently, talking of 50 per cent is 
likely to have two bad results. In the first place, 
many farmers will not sign up for a 50 per cent 
reduction program who would sign up for a more 
moderate reduction program. Second, the farmer 
who doesn’t sign, since he hears talk of a 50 per 
cent cut, is likely to look for a big reduction, and 
therefore will increase (or fail to reduce) his own 
acreage, whereas talk of a smaller cut would not 
so much encourage him in this folly. 

The Progressive 
Farmer has opposed talk of a 50 per cent reduc- 
We 


accomplish 


These are’ the reasons why 


believe talk of a 25 per cent cut would 

more real reduction. If everybody 
followed the Memphis acreage reduction pledge, 
the cut in cotton would be 50 per cent. But only 
a fraction will sign. Anyhow, we issue a warning 


tion, 


to the selfish farmer who is counting on other 
farmers reducing 40 to 50 per cent and assum- 
ing therefore that he will increase his own acre- 
age, or at least will not reduce. With the pres- 
ent carry-over of cotton and tobacco, no acreage 
reduction now in prospect is going to be enough 
to insure fancy prices next fall. Consequently, 
there is a very rude awakening ahead for any 
traitor who tries to take advantage of what he 
imagines his brother farmers are going to do. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 














Sizing Up President-elect Harding 


R. WARREN Gamaliel Harding continues 
M to be the most talked of man in America. 

His decision not to have an orgy of dis- 
inaugural next 
month has pleased the people. This and 
incidents that give a foretaste of his quality are 
eagerly studied. The 
its next President with his predecessors, and es- 


play and extravagance. at his 
other 


nation is busy comparing 


pecially with President Wilson. 


A man usually shows what he is himself by 


what he says of other people. And no doubt 
Mr. Harding revealed something of his own char- 
acter in a recent comment on President Wilson. 
It was on October 30 that a New York Herald re- 
porter frankly asked him, “What do you think 
of Wilson?” and Mr. Harding as frankly an- 
swered: f 
“Woodrow Wilson will have his place in 
history as one of the most intellectual figures 
of a century and a half, a man of fine ideals 
usually. But the trouble with Wilson is that 
he has never understood the people. That has 
not been his fault altogether. Lacking real 
understanding of the people, he let his per- 
sonal ideals carry him to impossible lengths. 
He failed to understand that, in this world 
of ours, great good is only obtainable by har- 
monious action, by good understanding, by 
compromising differences, and getting to 
something like a practical working basis of 
action. The American people can never be 
driven, although they are willing to be led. 
That has been Wilson’s great blunder.” 


It is manifest, therefore, that Senator Harding 
President Wilson’s 
mistake, that of not paying enough attention to 
But the real danger 


is determined not to make 
conciliation and compromise. 
is that President Harding may then run into the 
Taft’s mis- 
so good-natured and so 


still worse mistake which Taft made. 
take was that he 
willing to please and conciliate that he held no 


was 
strong hand himself, and so practically let ‘ 
cial interests” run the government. There will be 
Harding’s danger. 


Mr. Harding on the Race Problem 


UR Progressive Farmer readers took a great 

deal of interest in Mr. Harding’s views on 

agricultural problems as given in a recent 
issue of our paper. 

Of equal interest to our people in the South 
are Mr. Harding’s views on the race question. In 
a speech in Oklahoma in the campaign last fall, 
he said: 

“I have not come from older Ohio to tell 
you how to solve your peculiar problems of 
the South. Somebody asked what I would 
do about the racial question. I cannot come 
and answer that for you. That is too serious 
a problem for some of us to solve who do not 
know it as you do in your daily lives. 

“But I would not be fitted to be President 
of the United States if I did not tell you in 
the South precisely the same thing I would 
say in the North. I want you to know that I 
believe in equality before the law. That is one 
of the guarantees of the American Consti- 
tution. You cannot give one right to a white 
man and deny the same right to a black man; 
but while I stand for that particular principle, 

I want you in Oklahoma to know that does 

not mean, and I do not-ever intend that it 

mean, that the white man and the Negro man 
must be made to experience the enjoyment 
ot their rights in each other’s company. 

“Somebody asked me if I am not to revive 
the Force Bill when I am elected President 
of the United States. I do not know that they 
sid it just in that way, but let me tell you 

ontaople of Oklahoma, and of the South, the 
and prce Bill has been dead for a quarter of a 
ape ntury, and I am a normal American citizen, 
Is ¢ . 





“spe-. 


and a normal man could not resurrect the 
dead if he wanted to.” 
The last clause of the second paragraph is about 
as explicit a declaration against social equality as 
a man in Mr. Harding’s position could have been 


expected to make. 


Encouraging Talk of Hoover, Root, and 
Hughes 

ONGRESS shows little sign of knowing what 

to do in the present crisis. Most of the men 

in it have been talkers rather than doers. 
If Mr. Harding will put Herbert Hoover in his 
cabinet as Secretary of Commerce, he will prob- 
ably do America a greater service than he could 
render by almost any other cabinet appointment. 
The nation needs a man in high place who has 
had large experience and world-wide 
vision, but who has no axe to grind. That Herbert 
Hoover is such a man is the belief of almost all 
Americans. 


business 


It is also extremely gratifying to find Mr. Hard- 
ing still talking of Elihu Root and Charles E. 
Hughes for places in his cabinet. They are two 
of the biggest and most trusted men in American 
public life. If Hoover, Root, and Hughes find 
places at his council table, the new President can 
fill the rest of his cabinet with nobodies and still 
have one of the ablest boards of adyisers any 
President has ever had. 


Just in this connection we may note that the 
New York Independent gives us a pretty good in- 
dication of the popular taste in cabinet officers. 
In a straw vote taken among its readers the favor- 
ites were as follows: Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root; Treasury, Frank Vanderlip; War, Leonard 
Wood; Navy, John W. Weeks; Interior, Herbert 
Hoover; Agriculture, Henry Wallace; Commerce, 
Frank O. Lowden; Labor, Samuel Gompers; At- 
torney-general, Charles E. Hughes; Postmaster- 
general, Will H. Hays. 


The Delayed Decision on Farm Loan 
Banks 


OR more than a year the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
has been before the Supreme Court of the 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“SIGNS OF COMING SPRING” 


T’S JUST a trifle early yet in much of our Pro- 

gressive Farmer territory to be talking of the near- 

ness of spring, but even in those sections where the 
premonitions of springtime are not yet due, it will 
do no harm to anticipate the joy for a little while. 
Consequently we print the following from John Bur- 
roughs: 








I hear the wild geese honking 
From out sthe misty night— 

A sound of moving armies 
On-sweeping in their might; 
The river ice is drifting 
Beneath their northward flight. 


I hear the bluebird plaintive 
From out the morning sky, 
Or see his wings a-twinkle 
That with the azure vie; 

No other bird more welcome, 
No more prophetic cry. 


I hear the sparrow’s ditty 
Anear my study door; 

A simple song of gladness 
That winter days are o'er; 
My heart is singing with him, 
I love him more and more. 


I hear the starling fluting 
His liquid “O-ka-lee’’; 

I hear the downy drumming 
His vernal reveille; 

From out the maple orchard 
The nuthatch calls to me. 


O, spring is surely coming, 
Her courtiers fill the air; 
Each morn are new arrivals, 
Each night her ways prepare; 
I scent her fragrant garments, 
Her foot is on the stair. 
—John Burroughs. 
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that the court 


a decision before adjournment 


United States. It was thought 


might hand down 


last spring, but it failed to do so. Then it was 


confidently predicted that the decision would be 


the court’s re- 


one of the first announced upon 
convening in the fall. But the fall passed, winter 
has come, and spring now approaches, and through 


all this period the farmers of America have been 
in more desperate need of legitimate credit than 
Such credit the 


were functioning, 


their histary. 
Banks, if 
could supply in a very gratifying degree. But for 


ever before in 


Federal Land they 
a year now the banks have been lifeless, while the 
court waits. 

If a case had been before the United States 
Supreme Court of such vital concern to the com- 
mercial interests of America as this case is to 
our agricultural interests, we cannot believe that 
there would have been any such delay. In saying 
at all that the 


court is any more anxious to expedite justice for 


this we do not mean to suggest 
commercial interests than for agricultural inter- 
ests. What we do mean to say is that if the 
commercial interests of America had a case in 
court of so much importance to them, they would 
have aroused public opinion, the press, and our 
lawmakers and executives in Washington to such 
an extent that the court would have taken notice 
of the demand for speed. But rural opinion is 
not yet so organized as to make itself properly 
felt in Washington or in our state capitals. It is 
up to our farmers to remedy this situation. 


The Business Outlook Brightens 


HE business outlook is much brighter than 

it was thirty or sixty days ago. Business it- 

self has not yet changed greatly, but its tone, 
mood, or spirit, has changed. 

A few weeks ago nobody could predict confi- 
dently how far the spirit of panic might go. There 
were predictions of wholesale failure, after Jan- 
uary 1. These seem not to have come. There was 
even a fear that a money panic, with disastrous 
runs on banks, might come before the business 
depression ended. This is no longer anticipated. 
We have turned the corner. Recovery may be 
slow, but it is on the way. 

The banks have been able to take care of the 
imperative needs of nearly every properly con- 
ducted business. They would have been able to 
take care of the farmers if we had a properly 
developed marketing and warehouse system. The 
Federal Reserve Act has also given elasticity to 
our banking system so that banks and their de- 
positors have not been endangered as they might 
have been in such a business crisis twenty years 
ago. 

We may soon have again, not the flush times of 
war days and post-war days, but at least decently 
good times, if other business now will only share 
losses with the farmer and reduce other prices 
as prices of farm products have been reduced. 
But that must be done. A recent authority points 
out that corn is ‘now only 8 per cent above the 
pre-war normak oats 1 per cent; wheat, 40; fat 
cattle, 46; hogs, 30; wool, 82; and cotton, 21; 
whereas pig iron is 164 per cent above the pre- 
war normal, pretroleum 213 per eent, freight rates 
80 per cent, and so on. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


HE works of the Lord are great, sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein.— 
Psalms 111 :2. 
And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved.—Mark 13:13. 


A Thought for the Week 


OW many live a stingy and niggardly life :n 

regard to their richest inward treasure. 

They live with those they love dearly, whom 
a few more words and deeds expressive of this 
love would make so much happier, richer, and 
better; and they cannot, will not, turn the key and 
give it out. People who in their very souls really 
do love, esteem, reverence, almost worship each 
other, live a barren, chilly life side by side, busy, 
anxious, preoccupied, letting their love go by as 
a matter of course.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VV. F. MASSEY 














Filler 
“(C\UR fertilizer company is using marl 
as @ filler in their fertilizer. What 
is your opinion?” 

My opinion is that it is best to buy 
the ingredients and mix your own fer- 
tilizers that will need no filler except 
that which naturally is associated 
with the materials used. 


What Variety of Oats to Sow in 
February 


. C B—Never sow the Northern 

spring oats in the South. Any of 
the Southern winter varieties will 
make better crops in February. In 
your mountain section sow the Vir- 
ginia Grey Turf oats as they are the 
hardiest. 


Sweet Potatoes 
“Tf PLANT the Porto Rico sweet pota- 


toes and they grow too large. I set 
them in three-foot rows, two and a half 
feet apart. Would it be better to plant 
closer? What fertilizer is best?” 

You are wasting land in planting 
the sweet potato plants so far apart. 
Fifteen inches in the row will be far 

* enough apart. Five hundred pounds 
of 3-9-3 an acre in the furrows will 
make a good crop on sandy soil. 


Good Grass Needs Good Land 


“t HAVE some land not cultivated for 

five years and covered with broom- 
sedge and young pines. It would not 
make five bushels of corn an acre, and 
I want to sow it in some kind of pasture 
grass that will grow on such poor land 
and make some grazing. What mixture 
of grass and legumes can I sow on it 
this summer? What do you think of the 
lime our Virginia state authorities are 
making ?” 

I do not know any grass except 
broomsedge that will live on land in 
that condition. You can break and 
prepare it well and sow peas with 
some acid phosphate and can pas- 
ture the peas before blooming; and, 
then when they are eaten down some 
take cattle off and the peas will 
grow up again. I once pastured peas 
down three times before they gave 
up. Then early in fall give the land 
a good g-pplication of the ground 
limestone your state is making and 
sow crimson clover, and if you get 
a stand you can pasture it in late 
winter and spring, and then put the 
land in peas again for pasture, and 
in two or three seasons you may get 
it into condition to grow grass, and 
can sow it in a mixture of orcherd 
grass, red top, and perennial rye 
grass. 


Making Brooms 


“DLEASE tell me how many brooms I 

could make from an acre of broom 
corn, and what it would cost to start a 
broom factory on a small scale and to 
hire broom-makers.” 


I hardly think that anyone could 
tell you how many brooms are made 
from an acre of broom corn. There 
are acres and acres and brooms and 
brooms. Then as-to starting in South 
Carolina a small broom factory de- 
pending on home grown brush, I would 
earnestly advise that you drop the 
idea. It has been repeatedly tried 
here and in Virginia and every experi- 
ment failed to be successful in com- 
peting with the Western growers and 
the large broom factories. It is as 
easy to grow broom corn as any other 
sorghum, but the trouble with the in- 
experienced grower is lack of skill in 
handling the crop before cutting, and 
in curing, cleaning, and subsequent 


marketing. I know of one experiment 
in broom corn growing on very fertile 
soil in Virginia. The grower perse- 
vered for several years and then 
started the manufacture of brooms 
and then gave it up as not profitable 
or even paying cost. Recently a fac- 
tory was started here and lasted one 
or two seasons and broke. The build- 
ing is now a garage. 


Hedge for Lawa 
" HAT is the most desirable hedge 


for a lawn?” 

The California Privet is most com- 
monly used but the hardy Orange, 
Citrus trifoliata is the best both for 
beauty and defense. Its bloom in 
spring is pretty and the little seed 
bitter oranges are pretty in fall. 
Southern nurserymen can furnish the 
plants. You ask also what to do with 
Narcissus bulbs that have bloomed in 
water. I usually throw them away. 
You can plant them outdoors and 
they may retover and be ready to 
bloom again in three or four years. 
But the bulbs are so cheap that it is 
hardly worth while to bother with 


The Honeydew Cantaloupe 
AM thinking of planting the Honey- 


dew cantaloupe this scason. What 
you think of it? JW éill it grow here 
in Delaware? Would you use fertilizer 
as well as manure in the hills? Would 
you prefer the new orange-fieshed Hon- 
cydew or the yreen-fleshed ?” 


| 


do 


I grew the Honeydew cantaloupes 
the first year of its introduction and 
did not like it. But of course I am 
not growing for market. Our growers 
here seem to have entirely dropped it. 
They grow almost exclusively the 
Eden Gem, Netted Rock,and Pellock. 
A larger melon so closely netted as 
to seem white has been grown by a 
few. It has deep orange-colored flesh 
and is a little later than the Netted 
Gem class. But most of our growers 
want 'the earliest possible variety of 
the Netted Gem type, as late melons 
come in competition with south Jer- 
sey. At the restaurants a small slice 
of the Honeydew costs more than a 
half of a netted cantaloupe, and I 
prefer the netted melon. You can 
grow the Honeydew all right but I 
would use fertilizer liberally mixed 
with the manure in the hill and would 
scatter a small portion of nitrate of 
soda around each hill when the vines 
begin to run. I have never tried the 
orange-fleshed Honeydew. 


Bedding Sweet Potatoes 


“DLEASE tell me how to put the 
sweet potatoes in a hotbed. Shall 

I use any fertilizer? Should I fertilize 

tomatocs and cabbage in hotbed?” 

The common practice here is to 
bed the potatoes on a light hotbed, 
placing them just so that they do not 
actually touch each other, and cover 
with light soil or sand. I use clean 
sand and get better rooted plants 
than in rich soil. The sprouts come 
from the food stored in the potato 
itself. Most of the beds here are 
simply covered thickly with pine 
needles and are opened in sunny 
days and covered at night. I do 
not use a hotbed, but bed and cover 
with sand in a frame, water, and 
cover the frame with sashes and let 
it remain closed until sprouts show. 
Then air is given in bright sunny 
days and the sashes replaced at 
night. The soil in a hotbed for sow- 
ing tomato seed should be fine gar- 
den soil. Cabbages we sow in a cold 
frame and not in hotbed. The to- 
mato plants are transplanted to cold 
frames under glass or cloth and set 


deeper and 4 by 4 inches apart. 
Hence it takes but a small hotbed 
to start the plants for a large frame. 
Plants sowed and allowed to remain 
and grow up thickly in a hotbed are 
very poor things to set in the field, as 
they are drawn up slender, tender, 
and have small roots. Transplant 
them and set deeper and you get 
short, stout plants. Mine are sowed 
in flats in the greenhouse, trans- 
planted twice in boxes or pots and 
set in frames to harden off as soon 
as hard freezing is over. Then at 
setting time I have tough, short and 
stout plants that are taken up with 
a garden trowel and a mass of roots 
and soil and they never wilt. They 
are usually about 10 inches high with 
bloom on top and often a little green 
tomato, and I have gathered the ripe 
fruit here June 12. You cannot do 
this with slender plants pulled from 
a hotbed. Earliest cabbages are 
grown from seed sowed in late Sep- 
tember and transplanted to the field 
in November. Succession cabbages 
for late summer are grown from seed 
sowed in a frame of rich soil in late 
January or early February and are 
hardened to the air till they can be 
set out in early March. We sow on- 
ion seed in the same way and trans- 
plant them. 


Winter Oats in Spring 
“T\O YOU think it advisable to sow the 


winter oats in February or March? 
Should the Kieffer pear be pruned? Do 
you know anything about the Haber- 
landt soy bean?” 


The winter oats are better for 
spring sowing in the South than any 
Northern spring oats. We sow the 
Gray Virginia Turf oats here in 
March and they beat all the spring 
oats sowed around. Of course, the 
Kieffer pear should be pruned. It 
is inclined to make long shoots that, 
when full of fruit, hang over like a 
weeping willow, and soon make an 
ill-shaped tree. The best way to 
grow them is to grow a central stem 
and then keep the lateral branches 
shortened so as to make an upright 
pyramidal head. I do not know any- 
thing about the MHaberlandt soy 
bean: Have never seen it. The 
Mammoth Yellow soy bean is the 
best for the South that I have tried. 


Lime and Legumes for Truck 


“Tt HAVE Russell loam land, some of 

which is yet to be ditched. I have 
seed of hairy vetch and oats, and on the 
part I have so far ditched I wish to 
know if 1,000 to 2,000 pounds oyster- 
shell lime an acre will be of benefit to 
cabbage and other truck.” 


I assume that your land is flat and 
needs drainage. There is no doubt of 
the value of lime on such soils after 
drainage. About 1,000 pounds an acre 
of the burnt oyster shell lime an acre 
every five years. You can make a 
good crop of hay by sowing the oats 
two bushels an acre and a peck of 
vetch. It would have been better to 
have sowed them in September but 
they will still make. Sweetening the 
soil with lime will benefit nearly any 
crop you can grow. But always har- 
row the lime into the soil well. 


Growing Tomatoes, Early and Late 


O GET tomatoes early, the seed 
must be sowed early and of the 
best early varieties. As a rule, the 
seed should be sowed about 10 weeks 
before it is safe in any locality to set 
the plants in the open ground. It is 
also a great advantage in earliness 
to transplant the plants several times 
before the final setting in the open 
ground. Seed can be started in a 
greenhouse or in ‘a manure-heated 
hotbed under glass sashes or in boxes 
in a sunny window of a warm room. 
Having a little greenhouse I find 
it very convenient for starting the 
plants. One having no greenhouse 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


should have a sash or two for a hot. 
bed frame, and then more sashes on 
cold frames in which to transplant 
the plants in order to get strong 
plants and to harden them off for 
setting outside. For sowing in the 
house only a small box is needed to 
start the plants and other boxes to 
transplant them in as soon as large 
enough to handle to give them more 
room. From these boxes the plantg 
can be set in March in a frame and 
protected with cotton cloth, and 
gradually hardened to the outer air 
for setting out in April. 

In my greenhouse I sow the seed 
in shallow boxes made by sawing 
soap boxes in halves. As soon as 
the plants are large enough to han. 
dle and even before they make rough 
leaves I transplant them into other 
boxes, setting them deeper and givy- 
ing them more room. Then by 
March they are good-sized plants, 
and I set them in frames four inches 
apart to give them room to make 
strong plants. In the frames they 
are kept as hardy as possible by exe 
posing them to the air in all warm, 
sunny weather, and gradually get- 
ting the plants so tough that the 
stems are of a purplish color rather 
than a tender green. Then for a 
week before setting them out I let 
the soil in the frames get quite dry 
to still further toughen them. 

In setting out I take up the plants, 
after watering the bed a few hours 
before, with a garden trowel, lifting 
a mass of soil with each plant. They 
are set in holes filled with water 
and the soil pul‘ed in, and it is sel- 
dom that any plant wilts. I set them 
in rows three feet apart and two feet 
in the rows, and set a stake six feet 
tall to each plant, and train them to 
single stems, tying them to the stake 
as they grow, and pinching out every 
few days all side suckers. This is for 
the early crop. 

The earliest tomato is the Earliana, 
It has the good habit for a market 
gardener of throwing its whole crop 
early and quitting. But for the home 
garden this is a disadvantage. Hence 
I plant very few of the Earliana. The 
Bonny Best is very little later and is 
a far better tomato and keeps fruit- 
ing longer. 


Then for a succession crop to 
come in with the best fruits just as 
the early ones are getting inferior, I 
sow seed in early April on a warm, 
sunny border in the open ground. 
These plants are set 4 by 4 feet and 
are allowed to take their natural 
growth and tumble on the ground. 


Then again I sow seed the last of 
May to make a late crop in Septeme 
ber and October and to have a good 
lot of well-grown green tomatoes 
just as frost comes. These are gath- 
ered and wrapped in paper and pack- 
ed in crates and put in a cool cellar, 
and a few are taken out at a time 
and put in a warm place to ripen. In 
this way I usually have tomatoes for 
slicing until January. 

Now as to the manuring of the to- 
matoes. My garden is covered all 
over with stable manure in the fall, 
which is dug in in the spring. Then 
before planting any crop I add 1,000 
pounds an acre of raw bone meal or 
acid phosphate. Having a pile of old 
compost made a year before of sta- 
ble manure and green grass sods, I 
give each tomato plant a shovelful 
of this, and the way they grow-is as- 
tonishing. 


The plants that are allowed to 
tumble on the ground have to have 
the crab grass pulled out by hand. 
After that is done, cover the ground 
or they will get completely enveloped 
by it. Those on stakes are “more 
easily kept clean, but the late 3s 
on the ground make the hee gt 

. . tly, 
crop. For the main and la fF, 
the Success, Matchless, and 
Baltimore are goo, and for 
tomato the Globe is as good a 
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Saturday, February 12, 1921 


This Week in the Poultry Yard 
 yaaraggeer cl FARMER readers 


have, we doubt not, got their 
g pens and incubators under 
before this, and the 
most important matter now is the 
market egg production. greeding and 
raising chicks is very important, but 
the yield in dollars comes only after 
weeks or months of nursing, feeding, 
and working. The producers of mar- 
ket eggs furnish the daily income. 
They pay their way as they go, that 
is, if they are the right kind. Culling, 


breedin i 
full headway 


if it has been properly done, has 
eliminated the “star boarders,” the 
poor producers, and those kept 
should be the 150-egg-a-year-and-up 
sort. 


* * * 


Assuming that the laying house is 
well stocked with healthy, active 
pullets or hens, and a fairly regular 
output of eggs is the result, the next 
question is a market. Of course, 
every poultryman wishes a market 
where at the least expense for trans- 
portation, commission, etc., he can 
secure the highest prices. There is 
where real marketing ability plays 
an important part. 

* * * 

In the last issue of The Prog-essive 
Farmer we spoke of the high retail 
prices asked for eggs in Birming- 
ham. In doing this we unwittingly 
started an avalanche of letters from 
farmers who wanted to be put in 
touch with buyers. Some of these 
letters were from extreme points in 
Florida. The letters proved two 
things: That people read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and that, too many 
do not understand the marketing 
problem. 

* * - 

In the whole list of farm products 
there is not one which is so perish- 
able or for which lack of care in pre- 
paring for shipment involves .such 
risks of loss. An official report on 
the use of parcel post for shipping 
eggs says: “If the proper prepara- 
tions were made for mailing, and if 
all employes of the postal service 
could be educated to observe instruc- 


. tions faithfully, breakage could be re- 


duced to a minimum.” There is the 
tub, however—“If.” 


x* * * 


The Postoffice Department wisely 
puts in the instructions for shipment 
first, “only first-class eggs can be 
Successfully marketed by parcel 
post.” To insure this, plain common 
sense methods are sufficient. 

“Only non-fertile eggs should be 
Produced for market. It would be 
wise to candle every egg shipped.” 
This is because of the chances on 
ordinary farms, for bad eggs to be 
mixed with the good. No soiled eggs 
should be shipped. This can largely 
be prevented by frequent renewals 
of the litter in the nests and by keep- 
ing runs and house floors free of 
mud, so that the hens’ feet will not 
soil the eggs. Soiled eggs should 
never be washed for shipment. It re- 
Moves the bloom, and hastens decay. 

“Eggs shall be accepted for local 
delivery when so packed in a basket 
or other container as to prevent 
damage to other mail matter. This 
embraces collection and delivery ser- 
vice within the jurisdiction of the 
Postmaster of the office where par- 
cel is mailed.” 


Shippers should understand that 
with increase of distance a parcel is 
Mailed, the number of persons. hand- 
ling it and the risks of damage are 
increased, We quote again: “Eggs 
Shall be accepted for mailing regard- 
ss of distance when each egg is 
Wrapped separately and surrounded 
With excelsior, cotton, or other suit- 
able material and packed in a strong 
Container made of suitable material 
and wrapped so that nothing can es- 
Cape from the package. Such par- 
tels shall be labelled ‘Eggs.’” 
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Built for the Fordson Tractor 


UR Fordson needs a plow with self-adjusting hitch. 

_ That’s one of the original and important features of the 

No. 40—the plow that John Deere built for the Fordson, 
Because of this hitch, the No. 40 automatically maintains proper 
line of draft as depth i is varied with the depth lever. Bottoms always have the 
the proper suction—“no nosing in”, no “hopping out”, no“bumpy” furrows. 


Any plow for use 
with the Fordson 
needs a self-adjust- 
ing hitch, Only the 
John Deere No. 
has this hitch.Note 
illustration 
above showing 
how the hitch of 
the No. 40 auto- 
matically adjusts 
itselfto the proper 

draft ase 


JOHN DEERE N240 Bikes 


The PLOW with the SELF-ADJUSTING HITCH fever: 


Simple, Positive, Power Lift— 
lifting parts move only when plow 
is being raised or lowered—prace 


The self-adjusting hitch goes with 
unusual light weight and light draft 
plus great strength | in making the 
John Deere No. 40, “the plow that 
fits the Fordson”. 

Built of John Deere New- 
Process Steel, the No. 40 is lighter 
than theaverage horse-drawn sulky; 
and it has tremendous strength to 
withstand severe plowing strains. 

Beams are guaranteed not to 
bend or break. 

Pulls extremely light—Because 
of proper line of draft at all times, 


tically no wear. 


suit your soil, 


Does High Grade Work. The 
genuine John Deere bottoms insure 
good turning, scouring and pulver- 
izing. They do the work the way 
you want it done. You can get your 
No. 40 equipped with John Deere 
bottoms of the shape and type to 


Get Acquainted with the No. 40. You 


the depth 














Get This 
Free Book 


the scouring qualities and general 
high grade construction of its genu- 
ine John Deere bottoms, light 
weight and the rigidity of its frame, 


will find it is the plow your Fordson needs, 
Remember, the plow is the ‘‘business 
end” of the tractor plowing outfit. The 
tractor furnishes power; the plow applies 
that power in making the seed bed. Be 
sure to get a good plow for your Fordson, 


“Better Farm Implements” 
114 pages—describes full 
line of high grade farm 
implements and machin- 
ery—gives valuable infor- 
mation on_ implement 
operation. Write for it 





the No. 40 is exceptionally light 


draft. It’s a real fuel saver. John Deere No. 40. 








Write today for a foldcr describing the 





today. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Ill. Ask for 
Package F 435 
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showing its sior? 
after frost ts ue 

jer flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
Succeeds everywhere, 


Highest quality 
~ Galvanized 








new — nothing can sur- 
pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 
DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion. 
Blooms in 3 to 4 montbs. 
JAPAN — cor hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
DIENER T ATO, grows to weigh 3 lbs. As an cmoeth 
and bonatifel asanapple. Most preven A new veg: 









BI onde ae Tanks, fing, 8: 
a ree. lower an bed. Kya see Roo 
ants ‘and bew berries. We grow the finest de, oe ake tt ites that ¢ per Bteel is used. Sold 
jas, Cannas, Irises. Peont . Perennials, Shrube, specially ‘or 


Vines, etc. All prize strains—many sterling novelties. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.¥ 
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Fm Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 


».. lightning and storms. Durable—rust-resistant. 
oe S Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheoté—the 

highest quality Galvanised Sheets manufactu 
poutin and all seal sheet pete work, 


and public buildings. Send for 
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Roofing Products 





red for Culverts, Silos, 
for the Keystone — below regular trade 


i EYSTONE rs 
ceding dealers, s x SN Bettor Ppuildings” boo Tote 


AMERICAN Sune AND TIN sae COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 













» Mi nk, Muskrats and 

itr Fish, < other fur-bearing animals 
in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding. Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like -trap catches flies. Madein 
lsizes. Write ea escriptive petoe ise, and free 
klet S re bait known for attracting all kinds 

b. J.F.Gregory. Dept. 218, Lebanon, Mo. 


Grow Strawberries 
ALLEN’S 

BERILES calle how. It gives 

—] leperention, prices, etc. FR! to 


oy, ag t selection. Finest stock. True 


THe “a. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
165 E.Market St. Salisbury, Md. 








PEACH & APPLE 


; & DIRECT a a 
ay Piom, howe, ry Boing Bay Nate, “SS 
Ornamental Trees, = Hines and Shrobs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Cloveland, Tena. 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records— 
fier Ev 


dler 

in do! and cents. Be- 

ap x? family to know the elevatin; 

and the delights of sweet organ music, 
ve the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
the “‘Adler’’ a house- 

ore 0 
are in the homes of the peome. 
today for big handsomely lustrated eOrgan 
Catalog. how you can have the World’s 
Best —winners of highest prize at St. 
orld’s Fair, also winners of Gold 
at National Conservation Expos 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to yous 
home without paying @ cent fora 


‘FREE 30. Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does no! 
prove all I claim—just shipit back t« 
me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 

@ single penny. 


wr 


e 'e 
60-Year Guarantee. 
i can and will save 


cL. 

Adler, Pres. 

Adler Mig. Co., 

2296 W. Chestnut St.,Leuisville, Ky. 

Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
[ Organ Book. 
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The reason so many work 
horses are unfit for work in the 
spring is a clear case of poison- 
ing. When they are worked 
on warm spring days, the pores 
have an unusual amount of 
broken down tissue to elimin- 
ate. Unless the skin is in con- 
dition for the pores to function 
freely, waste matter gets into 
the system, causing loss of vi- 
tality, to which colds, pneumo- 
nia and other horse ailments 
are directly traceable. 

Clipping in the spring puts 
the skin in fine condition and 





take the place of sick ones. 

_$14 buys a Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clip- 
ping Machine om pont dealer,or from us by 
sending $2 with order and paying balance on 


Get More Wool 


arrival. 

With wool at present prices you 
can’t afford to leave any on your 
sheep. Hand blade shearing leaves 
uneven cuts and ridges—it can’t 
do asmooth job. Stewart machines 
shear even, leave a uniform stub- 
ble, and get 15% more wool. 
Quickly pay for themselves—any 
one can use them. 

_ The Stewart No. 9 is a ball bear- 
ing, hand operated machine—costs 


ut $22. 
Catalog No. 69 shows both hand 
and power operated machines. Write for it. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. asp 100 5600 R It Road, Chicag 
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Think of It! You can now get thie famous 
ousbiasiacantetins au cealt 
Zuarantes, freight paid east of the Rockies, . 
7 50 EGG INCUBATOR 
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30 Days Trial 
10 Yr Guarantee 
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Timely Suggestions 


The worry cow would have lived till 
now 

If she’d only saved her breath; 

She feared the hay wouldn’t last all 
day, 

So she choked herself to death. 

—Selected. 

EMEMBER Valentine’s Day, Feb- 
ruary 14, Lincoln’s birthday, Feb- 

ruary 12, Washintgon’s birthday, Feb- 

ruary 22. 

Send valentines to Mother 
Father—not comic. 

An alarm clock with luminous hands 
and figures is a real comfort these 
dark winter days. 

Bobbed hair is becoming only to a 
young, fresh and pretty girl—with 
curly hair, 

When a package is to’ go a long dis- 
tance, put it into an unbleached mus- 
lin bag to prevent loss of contents. 

Get the incubators ready if not al- 
ready in use. Now is a good time to 
repair or build new houses or runs 
for your flock. 

Now is the time to begin the fight 
on clothes and carpet moths. Sweep 
the carpets thoroughly, shake out the 
wool clothes, and let in all the sun- 
shine and fresh air obtainable. 

These frosty mornings a_ small 
breakfast table which may be placed 
before the fire is a real aid to good 
digestion, and most conducive to 
sweet dispositions. 

Don’t be afraid to use cold cream 
in cold weather. A 25-cent tube will 
pay for itself over and over by keep- 
ing your hands, face, and lips from 
becoming chapped. ™ 

Buttermilk can be kept for three or 
four weeks almost as fresh as when 
first churned if a two-inch layer of 
cold water is poured on top of the 
buttermilk and the whole left loosely 
covered, 

When not in use keep the wicks of 
your kerosene lamps turned low. This 
prevents the overflow of oil and con- 
sequent bad odor when the lamp is 
burning. 

To make glass opaque, paint it with 
a saturated solution of epsom salts. 
Try this for such things as glass doors 
in cupboard or hall windows. 


and 


Are your pillows too large for com- 


fort? Take out some of the feathers 
and make sofa pillows or small pil- 
lows for the children. Sew the open- 
ings together and shake feathers from 
one to the other so 'they will not es- 
cape. 

A sash curtain hanger that requires 
no nail and does not mar the wood- 
work of the window consists of a 
spiral wire with two broad clasps at 
each end. These clasps catch over the 
edge of the window facing, are held 
tight by the stretched spiral wire and 
may be adjusted to any height. 

Peel vegetables so that you lose lit- 
tle of the mineral salts that lie next 
the skin. Most root vegetables need 
not be peeled at all if well scrubbed 
with a stiff brush and cooked briskly 
in plenty of boiling water. Any skin 
left can then be scraped off with a 
knife after the vegetable is cooked. 


Questions and Answers 


GGLESS recipes have been re- 
quested and we have sent them, 
but it would have been more satisfac- 
tory to send recipes for ways of mak- 
ing wholesale use of eggs that were 
put down in water glass last summer. 
What a pity it is for the country peo- 
ple to be eggless in winter either be- 
cause they fail to put them down in 
summer or let the hens stop laying in 

winter. 

* ok ak 

“How can I remove the scorched 
taste from lard?” There is no really 
good way yet discovered. The best I 
have tried is to boil a quart or two 
with thinly sliced raw Irish potatoes. 
When the potato browns slightly pour 
the lard off through a cheesecloth. 

. * 

“Wanted, the titles of some of the 
best declamation books.” Boardman, 
Lester W., Modern American 
Speeches, Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York; Denney, Joseph Villiers, 
American Public Addresses, Joseph 
Villiers Denney, New York; Forbes, 
Walter K., Five-minute Declamations, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., New 
York; Shurter, E. D., Winning Decla- 
mations, Lloyd Adams Noble, New 
York; Trueblood, T. C, Winning 
Speeches, American Book Company, 
New York; Snow, W. L., The High 
School Prize Speaker, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, New York. North Car- 
olina has these books to lend to any 








$466—Girl’s Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12, and 14 yeats. A l4-year size 
will require 4% yards\ of 44-inch material, 


3469—Dress for Breakfast or Service— 

Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42, and tra 
large, 44-46 inches bust measure. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. 
It will require 7% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial for a medium size. 


3483—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. A 





’ OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Two Patterns if ordered at one time, 25 cents. 
ddress Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


inches bust measure. A 38-inch size will 
require 6 yards of 3%-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at its lower edge is 2 
yards. 


3486-3381 — Ladies’ Costume—Waist 3486 

cut in 6 sizes: 4, %, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3381 cut in 
6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches 
waist measure. The width of the skirt at 
lower edge is 1% yards. To make the 
dress for a medium size will require 9 
yards of 38-inch material. Two separate 
patterns. 


Ten 


adopt. 
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resident of the state through its Lj. 
brary Commission at Raleigh. It js 
a good plan for our other states to 


* * * 


“My hair is short, stubby, dry, ang 
stringy. The ends split.” I judge that 
your general health is not what jg 
should be. I wonder if you are drink. 
ing enough fresh milk and eating 
enough green foods, such as lettuce. 
If you are where you cannot get this, 
then I suggest that you eat less meat, 
more snaps, turnip salad, and other 
vegetables and that you eat more 
oranges and drink more milk. In ad. 
dition to this I suggest that you buy 
a jar of plain vaseline and that yoy 
rub a very little of it well into the 
scalp gently but persistently. Wash 
the hair well once a month using a 
mild soap. 

* oe 

“How can I cure warts 
hands?” There are several simple 
methods of c¢uring warts recom- 
mended by good authorities. Perhaps 
the best two are ‘the following: Buy 
a stick of silver nitrate and touch it 
to each wart very carefully. Repeat 
if the wart does not drop off in about 
a week. Be careful not to let this 
silver nitrate stick touch the live flesh 
as it will burn it. Another treatment, 
one which is likely to prevent warts 
from comipeg, is to take a level tea- 
spoon of salts every morning. If a tea- 
spoon of salts affects you by making 
the bowels quite loose, lessen the 
amount but do not take more thana 
level teaspoon in a big glass of water, 
either hot or cold, each morning. You 
may find no result from this for about 
six weeks and then you may find that 
the warts you have will begin to clear 
up and others will not appear. Even if 
you burn off those you have with sil- 
ver nitrate, you might still take the 
salts in the hope that it will prevent 
others from coming. 

If the warts look inflamed at. any 


time, go 'to a physician. 
’ & & 


on my 


“Do soapstone radiators lose their 
power to retain heat?” Yes, when 
they become much cracked. Use 
them as foot-warmers or put them in 
the oven for setting custards on or to 
moderate the heat. 

* k * 

“Can a coloréd spot on a baby’s face 
be removed?” Yes, by aid of 
X-ray or radium. Consult a good phy- 
sician and he will advise as to when, 
where, and how to have it treated. 

x * * 


1 
tne 


“Is there still the need for gead- 
uates in home economics courses that 
there was a few years ago?” There 
is, indeed. The call for them grows. 
These calls come from schools, col- 
leges, mills, hospitals, camps, hotels, 
and homes. Like that for nurses the 
need is ever there because girls are 
ever marrying and dropping out of 
public work. 

* * - 

“I want some cheap but pretty cure 
tains.” You might like such as thesé, 
which are pretty I assure you. Usea 
rather heavy, coarse unbleached cot- 
ton for the curtain and across the bot- 
tom put a strip of cretonne in bold de- 
sien. Hang with rings in folds that 
are deep enough to make them hang 
in long even lines. 


Valentine Day 


On Saint Valentine’s Day, 

So the old legends say, 

Each birdling chooses its mate. 

HILDREN enjoy making valen- 

tines for friends and family. Some 
red cardboard, crepe paper, crayons 
paste, and scissors with which to cut 
out pictures from thé magazines are 
needed. 

A valentine post office in which to 
distribute the valentines is made by 
cutting a large red card board heart, 
making a slit in the center and fasten- 
ing a big envelope behind the ope 
ing. Of course some mail will be 
found inside for every member of thé © 
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family, or, if you are having a party, 
something for each guest. 

A progressive Valentine party: Ar- 
range three tables. On the first have 
a number of comic valentines which 
have been cut in two, some red paper 
hearts of good size, and some paste. 
Everyone at that table must piece to- 
cether correctly three of the figures 
and mount them on one of the cards. 

At the next table have materials 
for making valentines and let each 
guest make one either pretty or 
amusing. 

At the third table a number of cards 
with illustrations may be ready and 
an appropriate four line verse must be 
written on any one the player may 
choose. The one completing ‘the round 
of the tables first should receive some 
little prize and a comic valentine may 
be awarded the slowest. 


A clever way to choose partners for 
supper is to let each girl write the 
name of three of the boys present on 
leaves, roll each leaf separately in 
moist meal and drop them in a large 
bowl of water. The leaf coming to 
the top first is her partner for the 
evening—for life acewrding to the old 
superstition. 


For refreshments heart-shaped 
sandwiches filled with chopped hard- 
boiled egg and mayorinaise are nice. 
Small cakes and cookies may be cut 
in fancy shapes such as hearts, ar- 
rows, cupids, and anything else one 
wishes by making a pattern of stiff 
paper, laying it over the dough, and 
cutting carefully around it with a 
sharp knife. The cakes should be 
iced and decorated with raisins, nut 
meats, chopped roasted peanuts, and 
tiny candies. 


Blouse Dresses for the Growing 
Girl 
HE styles for girls this season are 
but reflections of the common 
sense ‘that is a legacy from the Great 
War. At colleges everywhere the 
growing girls are taking care of their 
health, and have discarded corsets 
and have replaced them by the trim 
brassiere, After such a radical change 
as that the dresses were patterned to 
become the loose figure. 


for spring shows 


Some are 


The forecast 
dresses of long, loose lines. 
plaited to yokes and loosely belted, 
Others with plaited skirts are sewed 
to a body lining and a loose blouse 
of a slip-over model is made separate. 
The outline of the figure is concealed 
in all such dresses and the comfort 
experienced in them is not to be dis- 
puted. 

For girls from eight to seventeen 
years, low waist-lines and Russian 
Blouse effects are popular. 

Middies are often seen gathered 
into belts below the waist. These are 
buttoned on each side at the bottom. 
They are called Balkan middies. 
Many one-piece dresses are shown 
and can be fashioned in washable and 
finer materials. Linens, linenes, ging- 
hams, and other cotton goods are used 
tor every day while crepe de chine, 
tafteta, and woolens are used in the 
hice dresses. 

The vogue of embroidery continues, 
and is simplified so anyone can apply 
designs, The mere outline is made in 
Most instances. Vivid colors-are more 
Popular than ever. The fashionable 
silhoutte continues straight and full- 
ness is usually at sides with flat back 
and front effects. 


MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 


Lighting the House 
BULLETIN on store lighting con- 
tained some conclusions that are 
applicable to the home that you 
May be interested in them. 

rhe main rules to follow are: 
. Locate the lamps so that there 
will be no objectionable shadows cast. 


sO 


2. Have the proper amount and 
color of light. 
3. Use fixtures which harmonize 


with the-other fixtures or the archi- 
tecture of the building. That is, let 
plainness, reflectors, etc., be ‘the chief 
considerations for kitchen and bath 
room but strong, diffused, attractive 
light to be used for living room, 

4. Have the place so well lighted 
that everyone will be put in a satis- 
fied state of mind, as far as it is possi- 
ble to accomplish this through the de- 
sign of the lighting system. To peer 
and strain to see is to become tense; 
to become tense is to become nervous; 
and this, as we know, has its re- 
actions. 


Two Grave Mistakes 

NE very great mistake I’ve made 

was in neglecting to have my teeth 
properly cared for, thus impairing my 
health for years as well as reducing 
my capacity for work to almost noth- 
ing. Since having ‘them treated, I 
have been steadily improving and 
have not lost a day’s work due to 
ill health during the seven months. 
Were I to begin going back now, the 
benefit in these past months would 
be well worth every cent of the cost. 


MRS. L. W. A. 


An Answer to “Sufferer” 


MOVED into a new neighborhood 

and soon found that I lived near 
some chronic borrowers. They bor- 
rowed this and they borrowed that 
and as “Sufferer” writes, always 
stayed and wasted my time. 

If they paid things back, they never 
returned the full amount and often 
forgot to pay back at all. I like to be 
neighborly but do not like to be im- 
posed on, so when they came I always 
met them politely but if I was busy, I 
gave them the latest paper or maga- 
zine, excused myself and went on with 
my work, 

{ always keep fancy work or button 
holes on hand so if I had nothing else 
to do, I did that, chatting about how 
busy I had to be all the time to get 
my work done. Soon I began to be 
“just out” or “I am sorry but I just 
haven’t any to spare” (and I didn’t 
have any to give them) until they be- 
gan to go elsewhere to borrow as they 
never got what they came for from 
me. 

Don’t think I made enemies or was 
so rude that they did not visit me. 
One can be diplomatic about things 
and not offend. 

If they were sick or I had some 
fruit or vegetables I knew they did 
not have, I divided, but I never bor- 
rowed from them. [ try to avoid bor- 
rowing, and a little forethought makes 
this easy. Always buy before you are 
out and take plenty of meal to mill. 
Always buy soap, matches, 
thread, etc., by dozens, I often buy 
enough at once to last a year. It is 
cheaper and, too, you are not both- 
ered sending to town so often. Ker- 
osene in 5 or 10-gallon cans is cheaper 
and keeps till it is used. I always 
keep extra lamp chimneys, wicks, and 
such on hand and we never have to go 
to bed for lack of light or eat a meal 
by a smoky lamp. 

Try my plan, “Sufferer.” 

A FARMER'S WIFE. 


Small but Worth While 


‘TAKE the paper left from papering 
the room, and paper your wood 
box. It will make it so pretty and at- 
tractive that you will enjoy keeping 
it full of wood. 
Before sending the wash out be 
careful to remove all the pins and the 


_needles from the clothes. Many times 


serious accidents have been caused 
to washerwomen by pins and‘needles 
sticking into their fingers while rub- 


. bing the clothes on the washboard. 


PATTIE McGLATHERY. 
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The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


There is no substitute—your feet are real—there are no 
substitutes for feet that will serve in walking. 

The hard ground you walk on is real, and the miles you 
have to walk, the hours you have to stand. 

There’s no substitute for leather in shoes that will give 


you comfort, protection, lasting wear and economy. 





The real progress of shoemaking has gone into making 
better shoes out of better leather. 


‘“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
The great all-leather line made by 








The Epeemer soon pounds 
the life out of eeameny 
shoes, but ‘‘Soft-and- 

" ghoes carry the 
mail. 


ROBERTS, 


OHNSON ¢ RAND 
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made of the REAL 


digo. 
Look for this [iGEEuueeee 
trade- mark | 
on the back | 
of the cloth f 
inside the 


Indigo. 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 
Wheeling, Ww. Va. 





be sure you get garments 


clothes cloth—Stifel’s_In- 





garment to be sure of the genuine 
Stifel Indigo, which is guaranteed 
not to fade or break in the print. 


Dealers everywhere sell garments made of Stifel’s 


We are makers of the cloth only. 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


260 Charch St., New Yorks 


work 







































Field Seeds 


LOVER and Timothy mixed, $5 

bu.; Unhulled Clover, $3.75 bu.; Alfalfa, $9; 
Red Clover, $9; Sweet Clover. $7.50; Alsike Clover, 
$15; Seed Corn, $3 bu.; Timothy, $3.50; Kafir, 
Milo or Feterita, $1.35; White Cane, $1.25; Orange 
Cane Seed, $1.25; Millet, $1.25; German Millet, 
1.75; Sumac or sourless cane seed, $1.75; Sudan, 
6 per 190; Blue Grass, $20; 2.50; 
Orchard Grass, $12.50; Specially Mixed Lawn 
Grass, 35¢ I. Reliable Egg Producer, 50c B., 
sacks free. Satisfaction or money back, 
If you need any other seeds, ask for price list. 
We ship from several warehouses and save you 
freight. Theses prices are about half—good only 
while present stock lasts. 


Order Right From This Ad. 


RELIABLE SEED CO., Salina, Kans. 














+] . 
urpee’s Stringless Green Pod 
Burpee’ may earths value of BURPEE 


QUALITY SEEDS we will, se | this 
month, send entirely free a large trial pack- 
et of Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod Bean 
Seeds. With the Beans we will send a Bur- 
pee Booklet about the best seeds that grow, 
both absolutely free. 

All we ask is that you send us a two-cent 
stamp to pay the postage. Write for’ your 
beans today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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Save Labor and 


Increase Your Crops 


Planet Jr. 
seeding, cultivating, furrowing, 
hilling, etc., easier and in a 
fraction of the time required 
by old methods. They 
work accurately and thor- 
oughly, placing the seed 
just where you want it, 
turning the soil in the 
way best suited to plant 
growth. Better crops 
result. 


done by a 
usefulness 


Write today for our 72 page illustrated booklet, describing 
their construction and use on the 


all Planet Jr. implements, 


farm, or in the home garden. 








implements do your 


No. 25 Combined Seeder, Double and 
Single Wheel Hoe does everything that can be 


equalied by any other implement. 






wheel hoe and aseeder. Its all-around 
on a large garden or small) farm 1s un- 


S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Box 1108A, Philadelphia 


Cultivators Seeders and 
Wheei Hoes of every description 


















Think of this if offered sub 
instead 


Would You Lend Your 


to a Stranger to Test the 
— of Some 


Blackman’s Medicated Salt B 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


HORSE 


ew Drug? 
ee and imitations 
8) 











Dr. Blackman computed the exact quantities 


mixed with salt in making our brick. 

For 15 years other veterinarians have used it 
Take home a dozen bricks today. 

To be genuine, they must be BLACKMAN’S. 





saltpeter, and nux vomica required, and these medicines are 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Tennes 






of sulphur, copperas. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY CO. 
Raleigh - Washington Local Sleeper 


TRAINS ONE A 


ND TWO 


Leave Raleigh ....... 12:33 A.M. Leave Washington ... 8:00 P.M. 
Arrive Washington .. 9:40 A.M. Arrive Raleigh ...... 4:45 A.M. 
NORTHBOUND CAR parked for occupancy, Raleigh Union Shed, 


9:00 P.M. to 12:00 Midnight. 


SOUTHBOUND CAR parked for occupancy until 7:30 A.M. 


For Reservations, Apply t 
ris. WILLS, 7. ?. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


o Ticket Agent, or 
3. i. Whol, a 2. A 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


There Is a Right Way to Market Corn and Peanuts 
Read How These Men Succeeded 


It Pays to Market a Clean Grade 
($5 Prize Letter) 
E WERE the first to grow peanuts 
in this section of the country 
(Prince George, Va.) which some 
40-odd years ago, therefore, have had 
considerable experience in marketing 
the crop. 

We find that it pays handsomely to 
first clean them thoroughly by run- 
ning them through a homemade 
roller easily made for the purpose. 
This takes out all dirt, trash, leaves, 
and stems, gives a clean, bright polish 
to the outer hull which is so impor- 
tant for the Virginia or running 
variety, as this variety is sold princi- 
pally by the appearance of the hull. 
A bright, white hull, is always pre- 
ferred to a dark or speckled hull and 
brings several cents more in the 
pound. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence with the Spanish variety whether 
the hull is dark or bright; yet, it is 
best to run this variety through the 
roller too, so as to get out all dirt, 
trash, etc. 

We then bag in four bushel sacks, 
packing closely, and sewing up tight 
ready for the market. It always pays 
to market a clean grade rather than 
a dirty, trashy grade, as the merchant 
will surely knock off far more for 
dirt than is really in the bags. If one 
is going to hold his peanuts, it’s best 
not to bag them until ready to sell, as 
the rats and mice cut the bags. 


W. H. H. 


Was 


Prince George, Va. 


Let People Know What You Have 


for Sale 
($3 Prize Letter) 


HE best and only way I have found 

to sell corn or anything else is to 
let people know you have it for sale, 
and to do this we are compelled to 
advertise. In the first place we have 
to improve our land so it will make 
good corn. We cannot raise good corn 
or a good quality of carn on poor soil. 
To raise good corn and lots of it we 
must have good land well fertilized, 
plant good seed and improve it and 
keep on improving it by planting 
seed patches. Raise something good 
that is in demand in your section and 
let the people know you have it, and 
you will have no trouble to sell it at 
a good price. Never be afraid to ask 
a good price for a good article. I sold 
7,000 bushels of corn last year, the 
most of which I sold-by spending $80 


Sell Corn by Advertising 


E EXPERIENCE no trouble in 

selling our surplus corn, usually 
at our price, by advertising it. This 
we usually do in our local paper, 
Still another good plan, particularly 
when quantity to be sold is not large, 
is to tack up a sign on the road to 
read, “Corn for Sale.” 

Some years ago we sold several 
hundred bushels of corn by just such 
a simple advertisement. Before of. 
fering corn for sale, grade it; that is, 
remove all the nubbins, damaged or 
moldy ears, and ears incompletely 
filled. Name this in your advertis- 
ing,.matters not how you advertise 
it, and you will be rewarded. Letting 
people know you have something to 
sll is frequently the whole solution 
to selling it. C. C. CONGER, JR. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


Markets Shelled Corn 


[‘ MARKETING corn we have al- 
ways found it better to shell it 
than make the svle in ears, as it 
usually brings a better price and is 
more easily handled. The labor les- 
sened in handling will more than bal- 
ance up the labor in shelling. We 
never mix in rotten or damaged ears, 
as this reduces the sale price. Be- 
fore bagging we run the corn through 
a good fanning mill which takes out 
all fine husks that come off the 
cob, trash, silks, and light inferior 
grains. While there is not much sub- 
stance in damaged corn, yet it will 
pay to keep it at home, feeding the 
rotten ears to the cattle, and the 
small light grains to the fowls, rather 
than trying to dispose of it by mix- 
ing it in with the good grade of corn. 
A sound, good grade of shelled corn 
is always in demand, bringing the top 
market price, while a light, trashy, 
inferior grade is seldom desired at 
any price. 

The fanning mill helps considerably 
in marketing shelled corn. We al- 
ways market in two-bushel bags. 

Virginia. H. 


Cotton Grader Pays 


N OUR county we have one bonded 

warehouse, a grader, and are mak- 
ing arrangements for a salesman; and 
we believe these will aid us in bring- 
ing about codperative marketing. Our 
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UR Frost Proof Cabbage Plants make big, solid heads. All grown in 2 See 
the open field, hardened through frost and freezing weather. Prices, Te 

express collect: 600, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00; 6,000 and over, $1.75 per thousand; 

10,000 and over, $1.50 per thousand. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now. 

Agents Wanted to Sell Our Garden Seed. Sellour seeds and earn beautiful premiums 
or cash commissions, Finest quality. Extra large packages. Everybody buys. All vegetable seeds 
carried. Write us to send you assortment of 60 packages, telling us how many packages of each 
vegetable are wanted. Send money only when seeds are sold. jum list will be sent with 
seeds. JEFFERSON FARMS, 20 River Road, ALBANY, GEORGIA j 
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HAND POWER MACHINE 


Lightest, simplest, most powerful made. One man cantakeanywhere. Better, 
quicker than horse machine. Will tip over big trees. Twelve year old boy 
can pull 20,000 pounds. LOWEST PRICED MACHINE ON MARKET. Fully 
guaranteed. ~ Write for free circular and testimonials from satisfied users, 


SAMSON POWER MACHINE CO., 511 Virginia Ave., Richmond, Va. 


\ 26 /Money in Bees 
ae 


Raise honey—interesting, easy, profit- 
ite, 

























distributor's address free. Write today. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
P.0. Box 72 Watertown, Wisconsin 





grader is grading 90 per cent of the 
cotton that comes on our market, mak- 
ing the seller at least $5 per bale gain 
over the old method, and there will 
probably be over 5,000 bales handled 
the rest of this season. 
ADDISON B. CARWILE. 
Edgefield County, S. C. 


for advertising in three daily papers 
and three agricultural papers. 

Be honest with your trade, tell them 
in as simple way as you can, through 
the papers, just like you would talk to 
them if you were with them and you 
will have no trouble in selling. After 
I had sold all I had for sale last year 
I bought some from my neighbors to 
supply the demand I had, making 
enough profit from it to pay my ad- 
vertising bill. N. A. KIMREY. 

Mebane, N. C. 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. All experience letters that are 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 
returned. 
“Experiences in Selling Hogs.’—Mail letters by February 17. 
“Experiences in Selling Poultry.”—Mail letters by February aA. 
“Experiences in Selling Cotton Seed.”—M ail letters by March 2. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN wile 
“Ss Mistak I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. us 
be ween ‘a . single Os When preferred name and address will be withheld. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“The Requisite Fundamentals for a Successful Marriage; What They Are and How 
to Build on Them Enduring Happiness.” 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED . 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 


Teacher—In what part of the Bible is it 
taught that a man should only have one 
wife? 

Little Boy—I guess it’s the part that says 
that no man can serve more than one mas- 
ter.—Tar Baby. 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 














The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

BStAR Lincoln was born Feb- 

ruary 12, 1809,.in a log cabin in 
Kentucky. When he was seven years 
old his father moved to Indiana and 
made a rough house in the woods for 
his family to live in. Lincoln went to 
school in a “log shack” in the woods 
just long enough to learn a little read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. He man- 
aged to get a few books such as 
“Robinson Crusoe” and “Aesop’s Fa- 
bles.’ These he read over many 
times. At night he sat by the fire, 
and by the light of the “lightwood 
knots” he worked problems of arith- 
metic on the fire shovel. 

Young Lincoin had now grown up 
to manhood, a tall, slim man of six 
feet and four inches, his arms were 
as strong as a giant’s, for he was a 
man of unusual strength of both 
muscle and mind. On his first trip 
from home he helped to take a large 
flatboat down the Mississippi River 
to New Orleans. When he returned 
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‘I saw your car and knew you 
were here as soon as I got in sight 
of the house, so I ran the rest of the 
way,” said Sam to Mr. Blake, as he 
glanced toward his testing box. “I 
think my corn is ready.” 

“That’s good,” was Mr. Blake’s re- 
ply as Sam lifted one corner of the 
cloth covering the grains. “Why the 
sprouts are larger than I expected,” 
said the county agent in surprise. 
“We count them all right.” 

Mr. Blake helped Sam to carefully 
remove the top cloth and sand. The 
sprouting grains of corn had made a 
regular mat of roots and _ sprouts 
running all over the cloth. 

“IT believe every grain has grown,” 
said Sam proudly. 

“Well, most of them have, any- 
way,” was Mr. Blake’s reply, “but let 
us look at the kernels from one ear 
at a time.” 


Carefully they took up the grains 
on square No. 1 and found each grain 
to have good strong sprouts over 
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CLUB BOYS BUILDING AN A-SHAPED HOG HOUSE ON CLUB RALLY DAY UN- 
DER DIRECTION OF COUNTY AGENT 


his father moved his family to Illi- 
nois. Abraham split rails to build 
fences. Next he worked in a store, 
then he was chosen captain of a 
company of soldiers who marched 
away to fight the Indians in the 
Black Hawk War. 

Lincoln read lots of law books at 
home, and at last he became a law- 
yer. In the year of 1860 he was 
elected President of the United 
States, which was a great step for 
a rail-splitter and a boatman. In 
the Civil War, Lincoln made a 
proclamation, declaring that the Ne- 
groes should be freed from their 
white masters’ control. While filling 
this important position he was mur- 
dered by the cruel hand of an enemy, 
and thus ended the great and noble 
career of the humble lad and hon- 
ored President. 

LOIS M. PARKER (Age 11). 

Ahoskie, N. C. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 
Mr. Hill Buys Seed Corn From Sam 


BOUT a week after Sam Hill and 
the county agent had their talk 
about testing out Sam’s corn, Mr. 
Blake, on his way home from a trip 
out in the Oak Grove section, stopped 
in at the Hill home. 
“Come in to the fire, Mr. Blake,” 
said Mrs. Hill, as she met him at the 
door, 


“Is Sam home from school yet?” 
asked Mr. Blake. 

“No, but I expect him any minute 
and he'll be glad to see you,” an- 
Swered Mrs. Hill. “He said this 
morning he was going to call you, 
as he thought his corn was about 
ready to count. I hope so, anyway. 
There he comes now,” said Mrs. Hill 
as she heard a jump on the porch 
and the front door slam. 


two inches long, as well as long, 
healthy looking roots. They found 
the same thing with two, three, four, 
and five. When they came to No. 6, 
though, Sam was- first to point out 
two grains that had failed to grow. 


“Look here,” said he, “there are 


some that did not grow.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blake, “and notice, 
here are two that do not have as 
large or as strong sprouts as these 
we have been looking at. There is 
something the matter with that ear 
and I would not use it for seed. You 
see two of the six grains from that 
ear did not grow and these others 
probably would not make _ good 
stalks.” 

“Well, I don’t want to do that,” 
said Sam. “Why 200 ears are almost 
two bushels.” 

They found two other ears of the 
60 Sam had tested, that either had 
grains that had failed to grow or had 
weak sprouts or roots. They were so 
busy studying the sprouting corn 
that they did not hear the door open 
and Mr. Hill enter. 


“Well, they all grew, didn’t they?” 
asked Mr. Hill. 

“No, sir,” answered Sam. “Three 
ears are no good for seed,” and Sam 
pointed out the dead and weak 
grains. 

Mr. Hill showed his surprise, for 
he, like most farmers, thought that 
practically all Southern corn would 
grow. He looked over the sprouted 
grains for some time and then re- 
marked: “If that’s true, then I must 
test my seed or buy some that have 
been tested.” 

“T’ll sell you some at $5 a bushel,” 
spoke up Sam. 

Mr. Hill waited only a moment. 
“I'll take five bushels,” said he. 

I. O. SCHAUB. 
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200,000 Farmers now using Cole Planters and Distributors 


SELL cBelscte Me B-loleyar-Vite a oaalty sce 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not You? 


‘OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 

will do the work the way you want it done, 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy torun. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 
cottonis cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6,7 and & 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination plante 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas an 
other sceds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach. 
ment, hese popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Gravity 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvct Beans or any other two crops at the same time i= 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high*grade reliable 
tributers in the world, Be sure to get the genuine 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. ‘Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays tothrow away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the anaes 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put o 
on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
‘ Box 149 Cuartortrte, N. C. 











Necessary for Scientific Farming 


Having your fields under control is perhaps the first 
essential to modern farming. Every field should be fenced 
hog-tight so you can rotate crops, pasture fields and raise 
stock to best advantage. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Electrically Welded Fencing 


makes scientific farming possible. It 


, "=" is unexcelled for efficiency, economy “~~~ 
and durability. 
——j——emt «= Our own Open Hearth steel wire is used ex- -————* 


clusively in “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. 
= The electrically welded joints eliminate all eer 
surplus weight, producing a neat, effective 
one-piece fence fabric of great strength. Every 
rod guaranteed. Made in many styles for 
































—~ farm, poultry and lawn. -Sold by dealers — 
“: | everywhere. Our New Catalog No. 201 sent ete 
upon request. den \" 
° ae 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 2 
*969 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 
New York Chicago San Francisco x 
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ime, labor, . Handle fertilizer once. Haul direct from cars to 
falas } oe Feed attaches to any wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 164 
feet wide,on hilly or level land. Spreads 75 to 10,000 pounds per acre— no 
clogging or caking. Built strong. Low in price. SPREADS 16% FEET. 


Does all that, ig claimed or |"COARANTEED to Handle Wet, Dry or 
money UTE TODAY for | Lumpy Lime (in any form), Commercial 
FULL PARTICULARS. | Fertilizer, Phosphate, | Gypsum, 
Dealers wanted. Ashes a itrate of Soda. 




















HOLDEN CO., Inc. + 
Fmd 2 Peoria, I. SPREAD 
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w cost of about 1i4c 


the poepy 7 of cross-cut sawing or lugging lo 
AWA say it is the fastest saw built. ! 
logs of any size and kind at the rate of a foot a minute! A big money-maker. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Men using the O 


Does Work of 10 to 15 Able-Bodied Men! 


Quickly 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


Pulls Over 4 H-P. 


Pays for Itself 


NOWosiiccon Price 


For a short time only we are making a very 
special offer on this labor-saving machine. 


pate it now. One man easily saws 25 to 40 cords a day at the 
0 a cord with the OTTAWA, and it does away with 
s to a circular saw. 
hink of it—sawing 


Investi- 


A heavy cross-cut saw is driven by a power- 


ful especially designed engine, The reliable 4 Cycle 


Engine—pulls over 4 H-P; Frost Proof, Hopper Cooled. Oscillating Magneto—no bat 
used. Eas: 


y to start in any weather. 
uses fuel only as needed. Cheap to 


saw. Saw b 


first Power Saw Made and Sold Direct te User. 


Cash or Easy Payments! 


Get our liberal payment plans of purchase 


and find out how easy it is to own an OTTAWA 
Log Saw. Soon pays for itself out of profits selling 
wood. Any man with logs to cut cannot afford to 
be without this log saw. You can easily own it 
under our wonderful selling plan, 


Ottawa Ships ’Em Quick 


To overcome railroad delays and to save 
you money on freight, we have established dis- 
tributing ware! in 9 conveniently located 
railroad centers. We will ship immediately from 


point nearest to you: 

ST. PAUL, MINN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

ATLANTA, GA, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

DALLAS, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE, 

SAN FRANCISCO PUEBLO, COLO, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Please address all communications to Ottawa, 


“ao Cuts DownTrees 
Level With Ground 












t ne. Nothing 
complicated—no chains to get loose. Direct gear drives 
lade easily removed. Dependable power 
always. When not sawing, engine runs pump, feed 
mills, cream separator and other machinery. The 


Friction Clutc 


to cut along the log! 


30 Days Tria 


trial. Must fulfill 10-year OTTA 


it will do the work claimed for it. For nearly 20 years 
we have been selling direct from factory to users, 


Automatic Governor, change speed while engine is running; 


LEVER 
controlled, 
roller bearing, enables you to start and 
stop saw blade without stopping engine. 
Saves time and provides absolute safety in 
moving saw from log to log and from cut 
Second clutch pro- 
vided as a safety clutch to prevent acci- 
dent if saw blade should happen to bind. 


shi d on 


Cut to Cut 
Every OTTAWA 
80 days - Wheels Turn On 
Guarantee that Gutudl Auta 





saving them 
Now over 15,000 satisfied users. 
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Easy to Run— 
Easy to Move 































Wheels Like 
a Barrow 
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Easy to Move from 
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price. You can’t get 
other way. The O 
which all Log Saws are judg 
original. Beware of imitations. 





an OTTAW. 
AWA is the sta 


You can only get the OTTAWA Log Saw di- 
rect from factory, and at the low factory 
Ain any 
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ed. it’s the 

















FREE 


CTTAWA, 





Send name and address on attached 
coupon and receive our fine 32-page 
book, also our Big, Special Offer and Low Factory 

rice. See what big money you 
can make and how fast 


OTTAWA 
MFG. co. a 


184 Wood St. . is understood I am under no obligation. a 


KANSAS @ 






ou can 
AWA, 


i a ae ei 3 
a OTTAWA MFG. CO., = 
184 WoodSt., Ottawa, Kansas 
Send me your Free Book, Big Spec- 2 
ial Offer and Lowest Factory Price 
on 1921 Model Ottawa Log Saw, It 3g 
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DON’T BE SORRY 


you let February 
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send in your 
» This is one great special offer-and 
u cannot afford to miss and you will not 
ng your neighbors right if you do not 
coupons we sent you for that 
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"Jubilee 


yourself and let them in on this 


DON’T FORGET NOW! 


T 


he big "Jubilee Offer" will positively be 


thdrawn on February 24th and we will not 


ke 
arse Sol repeat-DON'T BE 
t now. 
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guch an offer again for at 
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RRYewhich means 


« Le MOGFPORD, 


Manager Subscription Department, 
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' FACTORY 
PRICES ¢ 
ON 


FENCE 24 


The NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction prevents slip 
ping, sagging, and requires less posts It is saving 
farmers money. Write at once for Free Catalog show- 













































































ing complete line of fences, barb wire and gates. 
STAPLES FREE with all orders of 200 rods or more 
of our NEVER-SLIP fence. We can furnish our 


famous Birmingham Brand Galvanized Iron Roofing; 
Red and Green slate surfaced roofing; one, two and 
three ply roofing; ready mixed house paints, roof paint, 
and metal garages, at attractive prices. Write us today. 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co. 
Dept. 20 Birmingham, Ala. 
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Whon writing advertisers, say: ‘'! am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
satess the reilability of all advertising It oarries.’’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
OUR HEALTH TALK , 


“Overwork”—Frequently Un- 
healthy Habits 


OST people who break down from 

“overwork” have, more properly 
speaking, been the victims of bad air, 
diet, poisons, worry—nothing 
efse. They are 
tired, and because 
they are tired they 
think it must be 
work that is hurt- 
ing them. If such 
a person is able he 
takes a _ vacation, 
his health im- 
proves, and he is 
convinced more 
than ever that he 
really is overworked. But the vacation 
simply shows that a bad condition 
can often be remedied by improving 
the general health, even if the real 
cause of the difficulty is untouched, 

But these “overworked” people are 
undoubtedly going beyond their 
working capacity. The trouble lies in 
the fact that their working capacity 
is only a fraction of what it would 
be if they were not constipated, did 
not eat too much, or did not worry 
so much. If they lived hygienically 
in these respects, work, instead of 
being a drag, might be an inspira- 
tion. When a person breaks down 
from “overwork,” it is usually due to 
the load of unhealthy habits which 
he has been carrying—a load so 
large that scarcely any work can be 
carried in addition. ' 


B. E. WASHBURN. 


bad 





DR. WASHBURN 


+ . 
New Farmers’ Bulletins for Free 
. . . 
Distribution 
NY Progressive Farmer reader 
can get any or all of the follow- 
ing new “Farmers’ Bulletins” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D, 
C., or his Representative or Senator 
in Congress. In writing, ask for bul- 
letins by number and not by name 
or title. Here are the bulletins: 
1106—Incubation of Hens’ Eggs. Intended 
primarily for use of members of boys’ 
and girls’ poultry clubs. 
1109—Preserving Eggs. Intended primarily 
for use of members of boys’ and girls’ 
poultry clubs. ° 
1110—Lice, Mites, and Cleanliness. Intended 
primarily for use of members of boys’ 
and girls’ poultry clubs. 
1111—Management of Growing Chicks. Pre- 
pared especially for members of boys’ 


and girls’ poultry clubs. 
1124—The Brown-spot of Corn With Sugges- 


tions for Its Control, Suitable for gen- 

eral distribution. , 
1129—Diseases of Southern Pecans. This 

bulletin is intended to aid nursery- 


men, growers, and prospective grow- 
ers in obtaining a more thorough and 
definite knowledge of the various dis- 
eases of the pecan, the extent of their 


distribution, and their relative import- 
tance, 

1137—Grain Sorghums: How to Grow Them. 
Covers the subject of Milos, Kafirs, 
and Feterita. 

1149—Growing Corn in Southeastern States. 
A revision of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
729, and intended for distribution im 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Alabama. : 

1151—Alsike . Clover Describes the condi 
tions necessary to secure a good growth 
of the clover; also some harmful et 
fects to stock. 

1153—Cowpeas: Utilization. Suitable for 
general distribution. R 

1160—Diseases of Apples in Storage. For 
general distribution. 

1164—The Farm Lease Contract. For gen 
eral distribution. 

1167—FEssentials of Animal Breeding. This 
bulletin is written in simple language 
for the man who breeds farm animals, 
who wants to learn the rudiments ol 
the science of breeding and how to 
apply them in practice. 

1172—Farm Slaughtering and Use of Lamb 
and Mutton. Suitable for general dis- 
tribution. 

1177—Care and Improvement of the Farm 
Woods. revision of Farmers’ Bulle 
tin 711 and suitable for general digr 
bution, 

1178--Tree Surgery. Suitable for general 
distribution. 

A HEALTHY CHILD 

One world of fresh air. 

Several heaping weeks of sunshine. 

Ten hours of sleep (unbroken). 

Six to eight full hours of play. 

Two dry feet, 

Three square meals a day. 

One “no-sweets-between-meals” rule (also 

unbroken) 

All the milk it will hold. 

Mix well topether, sprinkle with a gen- 

erous handful of love and petting and serve 

with a brimming cup of happiness. 
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What to Think About if 
You Need a Warehouse 


V.—Our System of Warehouses: The Warehouse 
Organization 


By J. M. WORKMAN 


HERE are a vast number of 
T eessons in the South who ap- 

preciate fully their need of 
warehouse service and perhaps feel 
that their county or possibly their 
town should have a cotton ware- 
house, but they are somewhat at a 
loss as to how they may realize these 
advantages. The person who wishes 
to organize a warehouse company 
must first consider its geographic ex- 
tent. Suppose, for example, the 
warehouse organization is to include 
several counties, the organizer must 
take into consideration the logical 
area for development in view of all 
of the commercial conditions. 


Amount of Capital for the Company. 


T THE beginning of the organiza- 
tion movement the most difficult 

of all questions to answer is the 
amount of capital to be raised, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the area 
of the company’s service, of ‘the num- 
ber of stockholders which it will se- 
cure, of the variety of business 
which it will attempt to handle, and 
of the cost of the buildings which 
should be erected. The promoters 
of the warehouse company should, 
by a study of the location, determine 
first the type of the warehouse or- 
ganization; that is, whether it should 
be an independent small town ware- 
house, a concentration warehouse, 
or the combination group system 
discussed and recommended pre- 
viously. They should then determine 
the logical area of their organiza- 
tion, and with this decided, it is easy 
to determine from census reports or 
from gin reports the cotton produc- 
tion of that area. Where the com- 
bination group system is adopted, 
warehouses should be provided in- 
itially for from one-third to one-half 
of the annual production of the area 
to be served, less, of course, the ex- 
isting capacity determined with ref- 
erence to the storage facilities al- 
ready available. 

Consider Existing Warehouses. 
N CONNECTION with the refer- 

ence made to the study of existing 
storage facilities, the possibility of 
taking over and enlarging or im- 
proving these buildings should be 
considered. Such a course may re- 
duce the amount of the investment 
required, and, moreover, the consol- 
idated company will be able to give 
better service at less cost to its 
patrons, and greater profit to its 
Owners, as the volume of business 
handled is more dense. Again the 
Possibility of meeting existing com- 
petition must be considered, and in 
this connection the promoters of the 
new company should determine the 
tate of insurance obtained by its 
Prospective competitors, and the pos- 
sibility of these competitors making 
such improvements as vill entitle 
them to lower rates of insurance. 
The importance of this considera- 
tion may be appreciated when it is 
known that frequently a warehouse 
company may reduce its rate of in- 
Surance from between $2 and $3 to 
25 cents, simply by putting in proper 
fire protection and making other im- 
Provements. It is, of course, appar- 
ent that such variation in insurance 
cost may be the making or the ruin 
of the company concerned. 


The Character of the Corporation 
OST persons have now become 
familiar with the corporate form 

of business. There are, however, 

Some features connected with the 

corporate organization which should 


*limit the original issue of stock to 


be clearly understood by its pro- 
moters. In an effort to afford the 
maximum advantages for the opera- 
tion of small companies, some states 
have passed laws providing for the 
incorporation of codperative organ- 
izations. For the marketing of cot- 
ton, no doubt the codperative asso- 
ciation is best, and such an organ- 
ization should be formed, perhaps 
with the same officers as the ware- 
house company. It is also good for 
companies that will only lease build- 
ings. 


Comparison of Corporation With 
Codperative Organization 


ba beginning the organization of a 
warehouse company it is frequent- 
ly advocated and indeed urged by 
some that each stockhokMer have one 
vote regardless of the amount of 
stock which he owns. This is the 
usual procedure in the cooperative 
organization, and for that reason, 
perhaps, one frequently hears of “or- 
ganizing a codperative company.” 
The application of this rule tends 
to limit the amount of stock sub- 
scribed by. any individual to a sum 
approximating the amount held by 
the smallest stockholder. This condi- 
tion is a tremendous handicap to the 
company’s promoters in endeavoring 
to raise sufficient stock for a com- 
pany of such size as may render ef- 
ficient and economical service. Even 
though the company with apparent 
success be organized on this basis, 
this limitation upon individual rights 
would tend to prevent increases in 
the amount of capital when the busi- 
ness condition and interest of the 
company needed such increases. The 
industry is not yet on a basis fav- 
orable or suitable to strict codpera- 
tive measures. 
Limit Ameunt of Stock Sold One 
Man 


A S A means of safeguarding the in- 
terest of the small stockholders, 
the organizers of the company may 


any one individual to an amount of 
say 10 per cent of that subscribed, 
and with the organization of the 
company such a provision may be 
incorporated in the by-laws. In ad- 
dition to this the by-laws of the 
company may provide and the cer- 
stock may state that 
transfer of stock may be made only 
upon thegbooks of the company, and 
after the party desiring to sell gives 
the treasurer of the company thirty 
days’ notice of his intentions to dis- 
pose of said stock and an option 
thereon. It should then be the duty 
of the treasurer to notify all stock- 
holders of the intended sale, and if 
desired the stock could be purchased 
by the company. 


tificate of 


Editor's Comment.—Referring to Mr. 
orkman’s method of safeguarding the 
interests of the patrons, by limiting the 
amount of stock sold to any individual, 
it must be taken into consideration that 
even with this limitation a small group 
of business men working together could 
domincte in the control of the company, 
and that the earnings of the company go 
to the stockholders instead of the pat- 
rons. In some cases this method of 
financing may be the only way of secur- 
ing warehouse service. Where it is at 
all possible, however, it will be much 
more satisfactory and to {W® interest of 
the farmers in the course of years to 
own and control their own warehouse 
through a codperative association. Next 
week's article goes further into the or- 
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\ Horse & Mule Feed 


\ Don’t Feed Grain in Winter 


T&S 
: Grain is not a good winter feed for your 
S horses and mules. It lacks some of the 

’ ‘ most important food properties necessary to 


keep them in condition. It clogs their systems 
| and takes away their strength. Besides, it is 
expensive. They only digest a small part of the 
grain they eat, the rest is waste. 


N 
S There’s a Reason for 
> Feeding Arab 


All over the south folks are feeding their 
horses and mules Arab Feed instead of 
y grain. It not only cuts down expenses, but peps 
7 their animals up-—gives them strength and 
Vy , — energy. They will give you a better day’s work 


1) 





when you feed them Arab, and here’s the reason: 
Arab is a perfect balanced ration, a mixture of 
Cracked Corn, Whole Oats, Alfalfa Meal and 
Molasses that makes the finest strength builder 
you can get at any price. Every bit of it is clean, 
digestible food. Its quality never varies. Your 
—_ horses and mules need a feed like that to keep 
their systems clean and healthy. 


It’s Arab Season Right Now 


3 = ! Now is the season to feed Arab. 

‘ Your horses and mules need a good; 
b © substantial feed to bring them through the 
: A work. Go 




















winter ready for hard spring to 
your feed man today and get a few bags of 
Ae I Arab. It will pay. 


———— 5A Omaha, Nebraska) 
RN cue peste of Red Feather Poultry Feeds, Hog-Profit Swine 


Beat Makers 
or ‘ Feed, Alfalfa Queen Daley Feed and a full line of feeds for 
Urrre « —— es livestock and poultry. amous in the south for years. 
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*ONE SEED“ 
PLANTERS 


PLANT COTTON, corn, peanuts and all row crops evenly, 
one seed at a time at any desired spacing. Reduce chop- 
ping, make healthy plants and a big yield. 

The Ledbetter is the only planter that can take linty cot- 
ton seed, separate them and plant a single seed every inch or 
more without bunching, without skipping and without injury 

* © to the seed. 
Each Seed as it leaves the hopper is in_ plain 

sight of the driver. Double Pitman drive—efficient 

and simple; to change spacing merely change gears. ¢ 

Peanut planting equipment, for peanuts 
in the shell or shelled, furnished at small 
extra cost. 


Write for Catalog » 


showing all Ledbetter Walking 
and Riding Planters and Listers, 
and explaining fully the Ledbet- 
ter method of correct planting. 


The Southern Plo 


Co 602 Elm St., 
* Dallas, Tex. 














ganization of the warchouse company. 
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The Home Garden 


‘THE Home Garden must be planted this spring and kept growing plenty 


of vegetables the year ‘round. 


It is really necessary, and the great 


saving in store bills that good gardens make is particularly needed right 
now. This is the time to get your full supply of seeds for garden, farm, 
and flower beds, You can’t afford to wait until the seeds need to go in 
the ground and then buy the inferior seeds at nearby stores, 

Write now for the big new 116-page, 1921 catalog of seeds that you 
can depend on to make you a real garden—Hastings’ Seeds, the Standard 


of the South, 


It has over 250 photographic illustrations and 20 full color 


plates of the most popular vegetables and flowers. Of course the catalog 
is free and we are glad to send it to you. _ 


H. G. HASTINGS CoO, 


“The South’s Seedsmen” 














Why Let Them Die? 


of improper brooding. 


Why should you let these 


dollars slip through your hands when you can obtain 


TT ce ienprope upon thousands of baby chicka die because 


BUCKEYF 


COLONY BROODERS 


These brooders have made three chicks 
w where one grew before, have reduced 

the labor to a fourth and the cost to a third; 
have turned chicken raising from an un- 
profitable venture to a certain industry. 

Wherever poultry raisers talk about their 
success, there you will find Buckeye users. 
Buckeye Colony Brooders have taken the 
risk out of the business, and a hundred 
thousand users proclaim their merit. 

Ask the Buckeye User--He Knows! 


Burn coal or kerosene. 


Self-regulating, sani- 


tary and economical. Endorsed by experimental stations, 
agricultural colleges and county agents everywhere. 

Send a postal for a Buckeye catalog that tells why Buckeye 
equipment makes poultry raising profitable, why you run 
no risks in its use and why it is universally recommended. 
Address the factory. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


429 Euclid Avenue 


Springfield, Ohie 





Mitchell’s Faultless Bred 
Boll Weevil Dodger Cotton 


Result of 20 years’ intense study, 
select crossing and extensive ex- 
periment tests. 


Every step—a planned step to obtain the 
largest combination of essential characters. 
Distinctly the best 5-lock, largest boll, early, 
heavy fruiter, largest per cent lint, storm and 
drouth resistant. 
Successfully combats boll 
ing, insects and disease. 
Positively proven the largest yield and best 
average on record 


PRICE—$2.50 bushel; $7 100 Ibs. 


Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, 


Youngsville, North Carolina. 


weevil, late plant- 








| Wannamaker’s Improved Cleve- 
land Big Boll 


“Purebred” Carefully Selected Seed 
At reasonable eS. both small lots and car- 
oad lots. 


INVESTIGATE US—WRITP FOR PRICES 











“AEOLIAN HILL SEED FARM,” 
John E. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C. 





It tells how in a few 

weeks you can earn from 

150 to $400 a monthin the 

Auto and Tractor business, 

Be Your Own Boss. At 

Smal! cost learn to be an ex- 

pert mechanic by the Sweeney 

System of working on real cars. 

Use tools not books. Simply 

f ay re ae one oy to- 

“ a) card Wi Oo, for our 

Free boo and'27 Mot hic reproductions of 

machine shop work ete. ‘Let's Go-.-Write Now! 
EMORY 5. i 


> President 
LEARN A TRADE= 





New Feather Beds only $10.50 


New Feather Pillows, $2.20 per pair. New, Sanitary and 
Dustless Feathers. Best 8 oz. Ticking SATISFACTION 
GUARANTRED. Write for new catalog. Agente wanted 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO Dept 20. GreensboroN.¢. 





Send in your renewal promptly. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 











YNOPSIS.— Young John Tre- 

maine, @ hot-headed, impetuous 
youth, was sent to Richmond to cash 
a check for $10,000. He sends a let- 
ter of farewell to his mother and is 
heard of no more for 15 years. His 
mother and—brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as it is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns, 
pays off mortgage on the estate, and 
sets about to reclaim the old farm. 
He is greeted with coldness by his 
mother and his former friends. Tre- 
maine prepares to upbuild his estate. 
John’s belief that there are deposits 
of coal in the mountain is confirmed, 
and the Blythe Mountain Coal Com- 
pany is formed. Mrs. Tremaine pre- 
pares to go North, and Leavitt visits 
her just before she is to leave and 
asks her to accept his life and his de- 
votion. Mrs. Tremaine decides that 
she cannot leave Virginia. John turns 
his attention to the opening of the 
Blythe Mountain coal mines. Isobel 
is curious to talk with and learn 
more of John Tremaine. Leavitt and 
Malvern discuss the Blythe Mountain 
coal affair. 











CHAPTER XIII.—(Continued) 
JOHN ADOPTS HARSH ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS ISOBEL 


HE curves of her figure, and her 
beauty, so full of the joy of life, 
were the sweetest sight that had 
ever met his eyes. On her left cheek 
a tiny mole intensified the fairness of 
her skin. 

The saddle leather creaked with the 
mare’s breathing, and as Isobel leaned 
down, it seemed almost as if she 
leaned into John’s arms. 

He took her hand and looked at 
her, his heart beating quickly. 

“Doesn’t such a day make you want 
to ride, Mr. Tremaine?” she asked, 
and he answered: 

“Oh, I use all my horses for the 
plow.” 

She let her hand slip down, along 
her mare’s neck. She did not know 
what to say to him; she had thought 
constantly for weeks of seeing him 
again, and now he stood there, indif- 
ferent, with an expression that she 
had always thought his face could 
wear—one of coldness and almost dis- 
dain. s . 

“You ought to be riding,” she said. 
“The country is so beautiful; I seemed 
to ride through flame.” 


His look followed her as 
glanced toward the warm fields. 


she 


“Virginia is the paradise of the 
world! I’m sure you thought it was, 
didn’t you, when you came back from 


your wanderings?” 


John answered her shortly: 


“T thought of Virginia as little as 
possible during my wanderings, as 
you call them. I was absorbed in 
what I was doing. I generally am. I 
have a talent for forgetting the things 
that are not under my hand. I re- 
turned to Virginia for mercenary rea- 
sons purely.” 


If he had thought out what he could 
say to disenchant her, he could hardly 
have found better words. She drew a 
little breath of surprise and said: 


“Oh!” then laughed and recovered 
herself, 

“I am sorry,” she said, “but I don’t 
quite believe you. Not that I know 
you, of course, but the traits you men- 


tion are not Southern, are not like a 
Tremaine.” 

“That may be, but it is nevertheless 
true.” 

His curt rudeness did not ruffle her 
temper, and she continued to provoke 
him by her beauty and her good hu- 
mor. She was not without experience, 
A beauty at sixteen, she had received 
much attention, and in the five years 
of social life she had constructed her 
own little philosophy of life. Her 
sensitive mind and her warm heart 
rendered her no ‘mean match for a 
misanthrope. 

“Women are not very keen obsery- 
ers, after all,” she said; “they say a 
woman sees only with one eye,” and 
Tremaine asked, in spite of himself; 

“How do you mean?” 

“She always has the other eye on 
the man she loves.” 

John stopped and picked up a stone 
at his feet. He threw it carelessly; it 
hit a tree and the hollow and rotten 
wood rang out. 

“You méan she keeps an eye on the 
men she loves,” he said rudely. 

She laughed. “Of course, we are 
born faithless.” 

“Well, you are the only 
I have ever heard acknowledge that, 
he smiled. “Aren’t you riding over to 
see my mother?” 

“Yes,” she said, “and I can scarcely 
wait. You know, I have been away 
nearly ten months.” 

Tremaine raised his eyebrows as he 
said: “As long as that?” but showed 
no other interest. 

She walked her mare slowly and 
talked down to him cheerfully, but he 
had the grace to accompany her and 
she ignored his unfriendly humor. 

“Since I have come back, I have 
heard nothing but ‘John Tremaine’ on 
all sides,” she said. “My father tells 
me that you are the most popular man 
this side of Richmond.” 

“With the exception of your father, 
Mr. Leavitt, and a few others, there 
are only Negroes and poor whites in 
this part of the county.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Tremaine! You fors 
get Craig’s Corners, ten miles down 
the river, with a population of a thou- 
sand people—all of them crazy at 
election time.” 

He asked skeptically: 

“You don’t mean to say you are 
interested in politics?” 

She answered steadily: 

“I am interested in everything about 
Virginia. I had to go to Europe again 
to know what a good patriot I was. 
Look at this.” 


She drew the mare up and pulled 
from the breast of her riding-coat 4 
little gold locket, holding it before 
her eyes. Her chin was lifted so that 
the fine contour of her neck and 
cheek were as clear cut as though 
carved from coral. 

“Do you know what is in 
locket, Mr. Tremaine?” 
“What a _ coquette 
thought and answered: 
“No doubt the picture of one of . 

your victims.” 

She let the locket fall, saying: 

“T shall not tell you.” 


His continued rudeness had taken 
off the edge of her good humor, but 
as Tremaine saw her changed counte- 
nance and realized his brutality, he 
said with compunction: 


“Please do tell me what is in the 
locket.” 


They had passed the Italian shat 
ties, where his model gardens begat 


woman 


” 


that 


she is!’ he 
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and her voice was cold when she 
spoke again. 

“You have done wonders with Riv- 
erside. It must have been a fine sen- 
sation to have reorganized the prop- 
erty.” 

He put his hand on Netty’s bridle 
and held her still. 

“What is in the locket?” 

“I do not wonder you are so popu- 
lar. Father says they will make you 
go to Congress.” 

“What is in the locket?” 

Its golden disc lay on her breast 
against her tan coat. Tremaine 
reached up and took the ornament 
between his fingers. 

“T shall open it.” 

She bent down closely to him, and 
her hair nearly touched his. She sat 
serenely while his clumsy fingers 
trembled, but he managed to open 
the locket and undef@its glass saw 
rough grains that looked like sand. 
She noddedyand laughed |. trium- 
phantly. 

“The soil of Virginia! I carry it 
everywhere. I seem to feel the 
beating of my country’s heart on 
mine. Of course, you think me aw- 
fully silly, don’t you, Mr. Tremaine? 
I suppose I am.” And she caught up 
her reins, spoke to Netty, and started 
away from him. 

He did not follow her, but let her 
go, turned back in the way they had 
come, and struck into the forest far- 
ther on by the pool; it was late 
when he returned to the house. Iso- 
bel had been gone some time, and he 
found that Leavitt was to share the 
evening meal. 

Aiter this, on every occasion of his 
meeting with Isobel, he took pains— 
so it seemed to her—to be harsh and 
rude. At first she thought she had 
never seen so charming a person, 
but she was finally forced to ac- 
knowledge that she had never seen 
sO ungracious a man. 

Since returning, she had been sev- 
eral times to Riverside, and Tre- 
maine had not been able always to 
avoid her. That was the word— 
avoid. She saw that he purposely 
avoided her. He created an atmos- 
phere wherever he went—his per- 
sonality was so strong—and_ she 
could not but find it strange that he 
should take the trouble to go out 
of his way to make her uncomfort- 
able. Sometimes she tried to recall 
the evening when they had walked 
back together to Malvern. The pres- 
ent Tremaine was not the same man 
who had talked to her that night so 
agreeably. 

And yet, she admired him more 
and more. He drew her, and wher- 
ever he went, people spoke his name 
with admiration. She was at first 
Piqued, and then her feelings made 
her suffer, and then it grew difficult 
to go to Riverside at all. 

Mrs. Tremaine herself was embar- 
rassed when John and Isobel met; 
and sometimes, when the girl sat 
alone with her friend, long silences 
would fall between them, and Isobel 
understood that the mother’s heart 
was not at ease and this strange man 
and his strange humors affected the 
Perfect friendship existing between 
the two women. Isobel hated him at 
times, but could not hate him long; 
and, disturbing as his presence was, 
for nothing in the world would she 
have foregone the interest he held 
for her. 

Malvern House upon its hill, sur- 
founeded by the unkept, unproduc- 
tive property, became like a watch- 
tower from which Isobel viewed Riv- 
erside, the district, and her own lit- 
tle-past. From her window she saw 
the rolling country, the river, and 
Blythe Mountain, on whose sides, 
through the autumn foliage, great 
swaths were cut where the mines 
had been opened, and where the 
earth was tossed up by the men who 


had sunk the shaft. It was a noble 
hill, and it had been nobly scarred. 
John Tremaine had now been home 
two years. 

The property of Riverside itself 
-already showed the results of order 
and method. Isobel saw the little 
clustered shanties of the Italians, 
where John had placed them in 
groups, down by the river. She saw 
the shacks that had been built at the 
mines for the miners. Strange peo- 
ple had come to help John Tremaine 
get riches out of ‘he land. 

Isobel had been a belle in Rich- 
mond for several seasons. Her pic- 
ture had figured in the New York 
papers, and in New York itself, at 
several big functions, the Southern 
beauty had created a little storm. 
She felt, as she looked back on her 
conquests—for she had made them— 
that she knew something of life. But 
her heart had never been remotely 
touched, and as she put it to herself, 
she would never marry “until she 
was carried off her feet.” She “could 
not understand marriage in any 
other way,” she naively told the last 
man who had asked her to be his 
wife. 

Now, down here in Virginia, the 
Virginia which she adored, within 
the boundaries of her home, in the 
place she loved the best, the wonder 
had come to her. Isobel herself 
scarcely knew it. She was not pre- 
pared to admit to herself yet that 
she had fallen hopelessly in love, al- 
though she meditated on her state 
of mind far more than was good for 
her—was unhappy, began to lose her 
color and lived waiting for chance 
meetings with Mr. Tremaine and 
wondering what his moods would be. 

When she was with Mrs. Tremaine, 
she waited tensely for some mention 
to be made of John, but Mrs. Tre- 
maine never spoke of him. Isobel ap- 
proached the house sometimes by 
way of the kitchen, and Mammy’s 
enthusiasms and eulogies were de- 
lightful to her. She loved to linger 
while the Negress made marvelous 
pastry or washed and ironed fine lit- 
tle things for her mistress. 





CHAPTER XIV 
ISOBEL’S ACCIDENT 
REMAINE assumed the position of 
manager-in-chief of the operations 
of the Blythe Mountain Coal Com- 
pany. 

A little office, in reality nothing 
more than a cabin, was built for him 
down at the foot of the mountain, and 
there he established his headquarters, 

His work often took him to Rich- 
mond, and sometimes to Washington 
and to New York; but he never left 
Riverside, even for a day, without re- 
gret, and he always hurried back at 
the first opportunity. He had set 
himself to accomplish certain tasks 
Within a given time, and he did not 
intend to lose any of that time. 

In the autumn of the year follow- 
ing his return to Virginia, John found 
himself drawn into certain Richmond 
festivities. He had become very pop- 
ular; his figure could not remain un- 
marked. It amused and _ interested 
him to mingle in the social life of his 
own state, and, to some extent, he 
came out of his hermit-like seclusion 
and extended his hands to those ex- 
tended to him. He found himself re- 
maining in Richmond now and again 
for dinners; the women liked him, and 
he was popular with the men. The 
warmth and hospitality of the South 
spread itself around him. They were 
hero-worshippers in Virginia; they 
were appreciative, and they were 
pleased to welcome back one of their 
own such as John Tremaine. 

He bought two powerful hunters 
and occasionally went to the meets, 
riding over the autumn country by the 
side of some beautiful woman, who 
would have asked nothing better than 
to have charmed John Tremaine. 


Patented in U. S. Dec. 1, 1914 
Patented in Canada Apr. 6, 1915 


Patented 
Hook 
Attach- 


2 ment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weakened 
by sweat and tong usage. 
This lengthene life of pad. 
It is the greatest improve- 
ment since weinvented the 
hook. If this fastener is not 
found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks a mostimportant feature. 
Used on all our hook pads 
andonly on pads made by az. 


Get More Work 
From Your Horses! 


OOK to the comfort and welfare of 
your horses and mules if for no 
other reason than that they may 

work harder--pull more willingly and steadily. 
Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad for every 
work horse and mule you own, Its use will serve 


to safeguard their shoulders against galls, chafes, 


or bruises. 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with a specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absor- 
bent, cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed 
pads. And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the 
greatest degree of protection and make possible 
the use of badly worn horse collars that would 
otherwise be thrown away. 


Low in Price-Long Lasting 


Tepatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their constant 
useisreal economy. They cost so little and do so much 
that no one should work a horse or mule without them, 

For sale by Dealers. Wealso make a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and Padded Back Bands. 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio 
Thirty Nine Years 
in Making Pads 


Canadian Braneh 
Chatham, Ont. 











How Much Longer 
Are You Going to Let 
“Outlaw” 
The Outdoor Toilet 


This Old 





Cause Your Family 
A Lot of Personal 


Inconvenience? 


You can do away with the = 
offensive outdoor toilet and_.u\! nn 
provide your family with ~“?ayy 
city comforts and conveni- 
ences by installing a DICKEY 


SEPTIC TANK. 


This modern, home sewage 
disposal system is buried in the 
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ground. It disposes of sewage 

waste in a sanitary, odorless 

manner. 

Installation cost small. No ex- Send for Hiustrated 


pense to operate. 
satisfied users. 


Hundreds of 


Descriptive Booklet 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS 


Dept. A 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











(To be continued) 
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Direct from Factory to You } 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or 
style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects. 


operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment. Write or wire 


for New Big Engine Catalog FREE 


WITTE ENGINE Works 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


2353 Oakland Ave. 
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Make Big Money 
sawing lumber for your neighbors at 
good prices per thousand. Lumber is 
scarce and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 1000 
feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a 
day, according to power. Get the dollars out 
of those trees with the still better ‘‘Amer- 
ican” Portable Saw Mill. Improved by war 
experience. The distinguished services ren- 
dered by 2000 “American” mills and wood- 
working machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War department. 


Send for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
126 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
aw Mill 
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3000 Ibs. 


Constant 


Drawbar Pull 


Ous power at high speed! 


But with speed must be combined abundant reserve power. 
fine on the level, but what of the grade? 
stant, but wait for the hard pans you strike farther on down the field. 


Surely, the farmer who is buying a tractor should look first to the factors 


of power and speed. 


How Seven Years’ Development 
Gave Tremendous Reserve Power 


EEP plowing—quick plowing—that’s the test of a tractor. It’s a race 
against time and the weather—and your tractor must delivér tremend- 


The draft for a time holds con- 
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The A-C 12-20! 
SEVEN years and $3,000,000 were 
spent in perfecting the A-C 
18-30. Now every proven fea- 
ture developed in this model has 
been incorporated into the new 
A-C 12-26 2-3 plow tractor. Re- 
serve power, long life, accessi- 
bility, simplicity—these are 12-20 
features you'll appreciate. And 
large scale production — com- 
bined with the enormous buying 
power of this 42,500,000 company 
—makes this tractor, like the 
18-30, one of the greatest 
values in the country. 











The going is 








$3,000,000 to Build Brute Reserve Into This Tractor 


Seven years ago, when work first began on Allis- 
Chalmers tractors, the designing of an engine was en- 
trusted to America’s foremost consulting engineers. 

Scores of different motors were produced in order to 
arrive at final design. After being assembled, each was 


“run-in,” and then torn down for inspection. 


Then 


every motor was re-assembled agaif—given another 


test. 

So Allis-Chalmers re-designing went on—care, skill and 
persistence constantly guiding every construction oper- 
ation. New power standards were sought—new power 


standards attained. 


Motor vibration was made no more 


noticeable than in the finest motor car or truck, 


Burns Kerosene—All Working Parts Accessible 


The perfected four-cylinder valve-in-head 18-30 motor 
starts on gasoline, and after warming up works equally 


as efficient on kerosene. 


A twin-bowl carburetor and 


a two-way intake valve enable operator to switch from 
one fuel to another without leaving the driver’s seat. It 
is nothing unusual for 18-30 owners to plow an acre an 
hour with a fuel consumption of only 2 gallons per acre. ing of carbon by removal of two cylinder heads. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TODAY—Ask for the 
18-30 or the 12-20 booklet—or both—giving com- 
plete details of exclusive Allis-Chalmers construc- 
tion features which make these tractors so ad- 


vanced in design. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 


After years of testing, proving and improving, a com- 
plete A-C 18-30 tractor was built. Long-time tests were 
conducted—in every kind of soil. But production was 
still delayed! Finally a limited number of A-C 18-30's 
was released. Would they deliver the brute reserve 
that Allis-Chalmers wanted? 

That Allis-Chalmers tractors more than made good is a 
proven fact today. Nota single A-C 18-30 owner made 
complaint. And now Allis-Chalmers tractors are per- 
fected. Now, after seven year’s development—climax- 
ing the expenditure -of $3,000,000—one of the world’s 
largest manufacturing organizatons goes into volume 
production! 


Then, too, the A-C 18-30 owner is his own mechanic. 
Though enclosed in dust-proof housings, every work- 
ing part is almost immediately accessible. Removal of 
two large side inspection plates exposes entire crank- 
case; clutch shoes can be taken out for re-lining in 15 
minutes; valves can be reached for gtinding or clean- 


DEALERS—Write today for attractive dealership 
and jobber proposition. 
sales codperation program which goes with Allis- 
Chalmers 
capacity. 


Share in the mammoth 


new 100-tractor-a-day production 


Dept. 2-C Milwaukee, Wis. 











Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labeor—Saves Expense 
Pays for Itself Every 
Gay Used 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 


Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free illustrated literature, 
PLANTER CO., Dept, x, Chicago, Ht, 










1 25-Ib. bed, 


6-lb. pillows, 1 pair; 
blankets, fall size, ¥ 


1 counterpane large 
size, all for $15.95 
(Retail value $27.00) 
Same as above with 


30-Ib. bed 616.95; with 
with 40-Ib, bed $18.95. Bede 
alone 25-Ib. $10.95; 30-1b, 611.95; 35-Ib. 912.95; 
40-1b. 613.95. Two 2 1-2 Ib, pillows 61.95. New 
feathers, best ticking. @1.000.00 cash deposit in 
bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 
SAHITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 


35-lb. bed $17.95; 


Deparment 102, 

















your hay, i 
money, ou can get a ner price for baled hay 
when you sell. Baled hay is easier to handle and 
yon have no waste, Also you can earn big money by 

aling your neighbor’s hay, Our line is complete:-- 
Power Presses or Tractor Balers, Extension Frame 
Presses, Combined Press and Engine, 1 and 2 horse 
presses. Lightning Presses last alifetime. , 

Send for complete log. 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS & TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. 43 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


By balin 


you save hay. time and 
igher fe) 








Cheriotte, N. C. 











No! She's 


Not a Mooley FS 
She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
sad more profitable. This also applies to 
Meera. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for eircuiar. 


Jas. Scully, Box 106, 


Y a 


Pomeroy, Pa. 












Condon’s NEW 


PROSPERITY CABBAG 





Sent, Peotet Feder 


CONDON BR 
Rock 
Bex 232 


srooxreed MOLASSES 


$] 5° Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- 
50 GALS covered. Equal to corn and cheaper. 

Barrels weigh 625 pounds, pver 50 galions. Big feeders using: 

60-barre! car lots cheaper. Can be mixed with roughage to 

replace grains, Will ship sight draft to bill of lading payable 

on arrival at your station’ Sample and book free. 

1B £ A QARVBY COMPANY, Dept.P.F.New Orleans, ts 


Puckese 
OS., SEEDSMER, 
Seed Farm 
ILLINOIS 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


RE You Ready to Begin Work?— 


Seeds, manures, fertilizers, tools, 
and implements, etc., should be ready 
and in good shape. Do not be like the 
man w went fishing and for 
take along his fishing line, hooks, 
bai 

A garden push-plow or wheel 
with half a dozen working point 
pay for itself in one season. A stow 
garden line for laying off straigl 
rows is a necessary addition to you 
equipment. In addition to the reg 
ular garden rake, get a pronged | 
or potato digger, as they are called 
by some. It bas four or five tines 


and is one of the most universally 
useful tools for the garden. 

Keep the chickens and the garden 
separate. They won't mix. 

Prepare Well.—A uniform and well- 
pulverized garden soil is not merely 
desirable, but it is necessary to the 
successful growing of vegetables. In 
thoroughly prepared soils the seed 
are planted to a uniform depth, the 
moist, fine earth comes more closely 
in contact with them, and they get 


a more uniform temperature. This 
insures a prompt, uniform, and a 
germination. The seed- 


stronger 
lings start into their lives of useful- 
ness in a better condition for over- 
coming the hardships they may en- 
counter, Further, a well-pulverized 
soil takes up and holds more water 
and the water circulates up, down, 


and laterally with more ease and 
freedom, insuring an abundant and 
uniform supply. Good preparation 


is one of the most profitable invest- 
ments tire gardener can make. 

Double Plowing.—In plowing your 
garden it is an advantage to plow it 
twice—the first time only half the 
depth you intend breaking it, and the 
full depth at the second plowing. The 
first thing to do is to remove any 
material that is too coarse to plow 
under. The next thing is to harrow 
the surface until it is in excellent 
condition. Then turn it over, plow- 
ing one-half the depth it is to be 
broken, harrow, and pulverize again. 
This will give good preparation for 
the upper half of the soil. Plow 
again, turning down the _ prepared 
surface and turning up the unpre- 
pared subsurface to be harrowed and 
pulverized in turn. 

This gives a deep and uniform 
preparation to the full depth of the 
soil and will insure much heavier 
yields. It will make more effective 
the plant food in the soil and more 
effective the frequent and _ shallow 
cultivation to be given the growing 
crop. The garden should be given 
the most perfect and the most in- 
tensive treatment of any part of the 
farm. This is true any year and 
every year, but for the year 1921 it 
is especially true. 

Weeds.—Have you 
garden for weeds? They are there 
even in January and _ February. 
Chickweed, primrose, peppergrass, 
everlasting, draber, cardemine, goose 
grass, and others. They germinated 
last fall, and if not destroyed soon 
will cause trouble. Shave them off 
with a sharp hoe. Suppose we start 
our garden this year with the deter- 
mination not to let a single weed in 
or near it make seed. If you have 
not tried this you cannot know how 
much it will help in making the best 
garden ever. These weeds are now 
furnishing cutworms, plant lice, wire 
worms, and the larvae of many beetles 
all the food they need. Kill the 
weeds and get rid of the insects be- 
fore they have laid their spring set- 
ting of several million eggs. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 


examined your 


PHOTO GRAFT 
Percy—I asked her if I might see het 
home. 
Valle—And what did she say? 4 
Percy—She said “sure”’—that she woul 
send me a photo of it.—Tar Baby. 
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Saturday, February 12, 1921 


The Cotton Market Situation 
AN IRREGULAR and fluctuating 
tone has continued in the cotton 
market. The tendency has been gen- 
erally downward of late, owing to 
prevailing political, financial, and in- 
dustrial conditions. The exasperating 
ay in finally settling the terms of 
reparations from Germany operates 
to still longer restrict the process of 
recuperation in Europe and to put 
foreign credits on a firmer founda 
tion. Politics and finance are closely 
bound together in Europe. In this 
untry trade improves too slowly to 
be altogether satisfactory. The lust 
of profiteefing is very hard to eradi- 
cate, and the distributin~ trade is 
loath to become reconciled to the ine- 
vitable. So far the actual consumer 
has been allowed to benefit but little 
from the process of price deflation. 
The producer of the raw material has 
had to bear all the brunt, with scant 
elief on the expense side. 
There is a great deal too much cot- 
ton, considering the unfavorable de- 
mand situation. This has depressed 
the market disastrously, and will 
break it still further unless producers 
determinedly and faithfully restrict 
the output. It is supposed that fully 
a half year’s supply will be carried 
over at the end of the season, and 
even a moderate crop this year will be 
too much. Despite all the efforts it is 
going to be very difficult to get an ad- 
equate reduction in the acreage. The 
reduction agitators are already claim- 
ing a cut of 50 per cent in planting, 
but this does not amount to a row of 
pins. The fatal mistake lies in adver- 
tising such a reduction so early. Per- 
suasion of a big decrease in acreage 
with consequent scarcity next year 
will stimulate planting in spite of all 
creation, 





The farmer who refused to accept a 
chance to sell while prices were high 
last spring and summer has lost his 
opportunity, for there is no sort of 

probability that any of us will ever 
see such prices again; they have gone 
forever. Those who intend to plant 
as usual this spring may as well make 
up their minds to be satisfied with 15 
cents as a good price next fall. In 
fact, cotton is liable to be even lower 
thanMhat should the crop be reduced 
not more than say 25 per cent. In or- 
der to save the country, some way 
should be devised to prevent the hog 
element among the farmers from un- 
dettaking to seek personal profit from 
the restraint of the general run. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 


Weekly Price Report 


pric ES raid by merchants for farm produce in the 

markets of North Carolina for the week ending 
Saturday, January 29, 1921, as reported to the’ Division 
Markets, Raleigh, N. ¢.: 





| | ] [Trish 
{ Corn | Wheat | Oats Potatoes 








$0.90 bu. 00 bu.!$1.00 bu. !$1.50 ewt 
1.00 bu 2 4.00 bag 
85 bu. 65 bu.! 4.00 bag 
1.00 bu.! 65 bu.| 3.75 bag 
1.05 bu i" | 80 bu.!| 4.00 bag 





» N. C.: Virginias, S%c; 


Scotland Neck 





Washington, N. C., $1.50 per bushel 
No. 3 white, 60% @63%c (delivered 
@91%c); No. 3 yello w, 60% @63%c 

Raleigh, 88%@@ 9146¢). Washington, 


es Per 150-t. Bag, U. S. Grade No 
5@ : Chicago, $1@1.30 ewt.: 
‘ ; York, $2.25@2.35; Phila 
@2.40; Pittsburg, $2.05@2.50; Wash- 
€ 3.25 (Sales direct to dealers.) 
t Potatoc (Yellow Varieties, U. S. Grade No. 
more: E. Shore Werstand. bu. hampers, best, 
dinary, $1@1.25; barrels, best, $4.50@ 











vy. $3,50@4. Cincinnati: Tenn. bu hamp- 

Hlalis, kiln-dried, $1.60@1.75. Washing- 
growns er ttitect. to retailers): Virginia .and home- 
frowns, $ 6; Delawares, bu. hampers, $1.75@2. 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY, 
AND HOGS 


ee 
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Ss | Bi2°la | cm 
——— = j be 
Chashow ones eeuus | 38 rn | 55e | 25e |$16.00| 35¢ 
Raleigh -++| 600 | 70c | 65c | 3c | 18.00) 506 
Fayette: 3 er | S0e | 54e | 60ce | 30c| . | 50e 
Seotlay he | He | 50c | 45¢ | 30c | 20.00) 45¢e 
atiand Neck 50e | 65c | 60c | 3 35e | 16.00) 40c 
“ + 
Terribly rough, isn’t it?” said the 
stranger on the ocean liner, as reported in 
verybody’s ” ‘ 
“ ites : 
wae al,” replied the man from the farm who 
Swe eoing across for the first time, 
uldn’t-be so rough if the cap’n would 


only ‘rt in the 


(21) 213 
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REG. U. S. PAT, OF 


CULTIVATOR 





It Works 


The “Fowler” does as s good work as you 


condition to absorb rain 


plow foot you can cultivat 
will also cultivate crops 














How the Fowler worke astride the row, cultivating both 


sides of the row at one trip through the row. wide. 





Beat the 





mulch. A bunch of twig 


to the row, 
weevils might hide, but-a 








Cultivating crops planted above the level, at one trip to The “Fowler” is the gre 
the row, without disturbing ridges. 


Peas, Beans, and Truck C 





Covers 8 Acres a 


The “Fowler” does as m 


has no teeth to destroy 


Booklet describing exclus 
cultivator. 











can also 
The lower blad 


Late cultivation, when crop is too far advanced for use of The “Fowler” 
ciding tools,one trip to the row without injury to roots. and peas. 





markable tool. 
is carried in carload lots 














Cultivating crops planted below the level without break- 
Nivel down tidges, Oostipwetne re. YP. O. BOX 501 








=. 
of 


a hoe. It cuts every weed, ke 


prevents the escape of soil moisture. By removing the 


the level without destroying the 
ridges. Only one .trip to the row whether narrow or 


By. burying the boll weevil in a dust he can be 
The “Fowler Cultivator” excels in develoning 


singletree will shake the weevils off of two rows of cot- 
ton plants at one trip through. The “Fowler,” 
not only destroys all weeds and grass where 
lso buries the weevil in the hot 
dust and destroys him also. 


made for paleiseblan Cotton, Corn, 
‘rops planted in rows. It is the 
progressive farmer's cultivator 


can do with the usual two-horse cultivator. It does bet- 
ter work because it cultivates shallow. The “Fowler” 


largely increases production. 


soil, and the upper blades roll the vines into -windrows, 
working two rows at one trip through the field. 
thousands of satisfied farmers are already using this re- 
Write today for booklet. The “Fowler” 


between and including New York and San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and New Orleans. 


THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 


Like a Hoe 


can do with 
eps the surface in perfect 
and produces a mulch, which 


e astride the row. The “Fowler” 
planted either above or below 
sloping sides of the 


Boll Weevil 


killed. 
a fine dust 
s attached to the amily of the 





at one trip 


Saver ever 
Tobacéo, 


atest time and labor 
Peanuts, 


Day With One Mule 
uch werk with one mule as you 


the. crop roots and therefore 
Write for Free llustrated 
ive features of this wonderful 


be used for harvesting beans 
es cut the vines loose from the 


Many 


at leading distributing points 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 





























FARMS FOR SALE 


In the Celebrated Blue Grass 
Section of Southwest Virginia 


Suitable for Grazing and Dairying 


Located on Macadam Road, Lee Highway, joining the town of Marion, 
a population of 4,000. City Water and Electric Lights over the farm. 
High School and College, with other city conveniences at your door. 


Farm Contains 309 Acres—Sell as a Whole or One-half 


The greater portion of it in Old Blue Grass Sod. Dairy Barn for 30 
cows. Tile Silo. Horse Barn, 80 feet by 40 feet. Cattle Barn, 50 feet 
by 40 feet, with Tile Silo. Two Tenant Houses. 


Outside of its attractiveness for grazing it is 
Especially Adapted to Dairying 


The town of Marion will consume the product of a 30-cow dairy at 15c 
per quart. Delivery can be made in 10 minutes’ haul from the barn. 
Will be glad to correspond and show the farm at any time. 


Write OWNER, P. 0. BOX 473, MARION, VIRGINIA. 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 





furrows!’—Outlook. 


YOU SAVE 


ee 525 to5h0 


Buy direct from the fac- 
tory at factory prices— 
save e useless — Rengest manufacturers in the 
world selling direct to user. In business 60 years, 
SIXTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Get our big free catalog. Tells you all 
about vehicles. Shows 98 styles of 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 
and Spring Wagons. Send for 
acopy today. It tells the story 
of better buggies and 
money-saving prices. 


D. T. BOHON CO. 


Incorporated 
“100 Main St. 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 












£ / Da 





CENTS A RODand 
up for a 26 inch » 
Fence; 37ec. 
nd up for47 inch. WE PAY ‘THE 
FREIGHT w prices Barbed 
to User Direct. 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
od Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
mam Box 153 MORTOR, ILLS. 





serhatien! site Tan 
osersesend 5 number stamped on tags. 
on request. 





gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 
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*e Dep and Vigor = 
lr "your Little chicks 


Chicks fed on Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash, grow faster, and 


keep healthy and strong. 


The lactic acid in the buttermilk tends to prevent disease and enables 
you to raise almost 100% of your hatch. 
Fast growing chicks make heavy and tender springers and are ready 


for the market when prices are high 

earning their keep very early. 
Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash 

gested. 


est. If kept for layers they start 


is properly blended and easily di- 


It contains meat meal, bone meal, corn meal, wheat bran and 


middlings, ground oats, ground barley, linseed meal and dried buttere 
milk. Analysis 15% Protein, only 6% Fiber and 10% Ash. 


If your dealer cannot furnish this 
and prices. 


splendid feed, write us for sample 


We also make Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash, Scratch and Chick Feedy 
Union Grains, Ubiko Stock Feed and Ubiko Pig Meal. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. K 


Southern Sales Office, Asheville, 


IKQ | 


BALANCED| 


B 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. C., J. D. Earle, Manager. 


RATIONS 


For All Farm Stock 








Spotless Guaranteed Asphalt Roofin 
roof protection at low cost. 
barns, sheds, etc. Easy to apply, lc 
tractive, small upkeep. 

Write for latest reducéd prices on o 


the home, farm, and shop. 


The Spotless Co., 


Lowest Prices on Asphalt Roofing 


sands of rolls sold to Southern farmers last year. 
Suitable for residences 


metal roofing, and 5,000 other articles we carry for 


Richmond, Va. =n 


g is a great favorite in the South, Thou- 
Asphalt makes the best 


at. SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 


LITTLE 


ong lasting, FREIGHT 


ther asphalt or 











The “FARMERS’ 


acts regarding 


Room 825 Empire Building, 


=—-USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE— 


ON YOUR LAND AND YOU WILL RAKE IN DOLLARS TOO 

BEST’ Raw Phosphate Rock is shipped direct to you from 
our mines in Tennessee. 

Talk this over with your County Agent and write us for 

“ bigger crops by 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE & LIMESTONE CO., 


prices and ‘‘Farm 
using Phosphate Rock and Limestone. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











MADE OF CONCRETE, 
LOW IN PRICE 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 


IMPROVES WITH AGE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Wilmington, N. C. 











Ss Try This 
‘* Stump Puller 


AN 


(Mle Write for 
New FREE Book! 


Kirstin One-Man Stump Puller instant! 
you a GIANT’S POWER — makes you menater a any 
stump! Many Kirstin owners pull stubbornest stumps 
in 4to 10minutes! ASCHEAPas5CENTS per stump! 


Kirstin ¢-; Stump Puller 


Just a few pounds on the handle means tons on the 
pe When stump starts, throw machine into high 
Speed and out comes the biggest stump, roots and all, 

‘ositively no other machine like it, Has special, pat- 
ented features, Recommended byleading Agricultural 

1s and Forestry Bureaus. Why havestumps when 
you can now pull them so easily, quickly and cheaply? 


Six Months to Pay! 


To prove these claims, we will 
Kirstinon THIRTY DAYS’ FREE ERIAL not ene ers 
fm advance. Ifpleased, keep puller, If not pleased, return at 
x risk a penny, F ways to pay. 


‘ou don’s 
Kirstin pallers at low prices, -man style er HORSE 


POWER—all . Three-year guarantee with each machine, 
Don’t endure profit-losi 

WRITE! longer. Send postal range my An, val oable 

ftemo Frou Kiretin osere nod ll ab cree pricesterme— 

weet about our Special Prope- 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO.,5027Lad St.. Escanaba. Mich. 








— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in your 
neighborhcod. We pay well for this work. Write for 
particulars 





Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
recommended by thousands of South. 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not 


ieecr ROOFING 


“S|lengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
‘}-square feet, with cement, nails and 
£j directions for laying. 

“1 LOW PRICES —because sold direct 

i DY South's oldest and 
= largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES] }"i'® today 

The most attractive, 

durable and economical! moaning A and 

roofing for residences. = nn irect 
es. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., $i2,4,cav st. 




















6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind. 








Beautifying the Home Grounds 


CATALOG — Hardy Ornamentals, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, Plants, Vines and Bulbs, properly ar- 
ranged for permanent beauty. Make the home attrac- 
tive. Have bright colorful blooms for the cloudy days. 
Rear green foliage above the snows of winter Let's 
fix up this spring. Write us about it today 

VALDEISIAN NURSERIES, BOSTIC, N. C. 





A NO. 2 BROWNIE KODAK FREE 


five yearly subscribers for The 


Get up a club of (5) 
we will send you a No. 


Progressive Farmer and 


Rrownie Kodak as a reward 
HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





OUR QUESTION BOX 


Fertilizing the Orchard 


“T WILL appreciate information on fer- 
tilising, cultivating, and spraying my 
young apple orchard.—W. P.S., N.C. 
Fertilization.—If the growth of your 
young trees is not satisfactory, use 
one-half pound of a complete fertil- 


izer for each year the tree has been | 
one-half | 


set—if set one year, use 


pound; if four years, use two pounds, | 
This should be applied when the | 


etc. 
orchard is cultivated in the late win 
ter or early spring. 
than stable manure. 
or two to each tree, spreading it over 
a circle six to eight feet in diameter. 

Cultivation—The cultivation of a 
young orchard is just as necessary 
and profitable as the cultivation of 
cotton, corn, or tobacco. Orchard 
failures are nearly always due to ne- 
glect. The most economical way to 
cultivate a young orchard is by grow- 
ing a cover crop and truck or field 
crop between the rows. Such a crop 
should be heavily fertilized and given 
the best frequent cultivation. Cab- 
bage, potatoes, sweet and Irish, to- 
matoes, beans, peas, cowpeas, scy 
beans, crimson clover, vetch, small 
grain, rape, cotton, garden corn, and 
tobacco may be used for rotative 
planting in young orchards. The cul- 
tivation, manure, and fertilizer given 
these crops serve for the orchard also, 
and one can afford to give both or- 
chard and crops better care. Do not 
plant crop too near the trees, nor use 
tall-growing crops except between the 
apple rows. 
avoid bruising 
plow. 


the trees with the 


Spraying.—Use lime-sulphur solu- 
tion now while trees are dormant. It 
may not be necessary, but it is best to 
spray. young apple trees the first few 
years. At all times keep a sharp look- 
out for insects and diseases and fight 
them as soon.as they appear. Refer 
often to our spray calendar in our 
Reference Special. Order special bul- 
letins and read up on orchard man- 
agement. Anticipate orchard trou- 
bles and do not wait until they are 
hard to overcome. Prevention is 
many times better than cure. 

Keep a keen eye on the orchard 
throughout the year. Anticipate its 
going wrong and prevent it. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of the best or- 
chard. 


“MISTAKES I HAVE MADE” 
Sorry He Did Not Attend High 


School 

NE year I decided to take a course 
in high school, but when I took a 
thought I decided that my 
money was too starce and I would 
wait until the next year to begin. 
Then I thought I could not get off on 
account of my work. I went to the 
common graded county school several 
years, but now I see the big mistake 
I made because the young man or 
young woman who has a good educa- 
tion is the one that gets the big 
money-making jobs. H. 


Neglected Health 


MADE a serious mistake in neglect- 

ing my health. Three years ago 
my health became slightly. impaired, 
and if I had consulted a doctor and 
followed his advice,in a short time I 
would have been all right, but, I failed 
to do this and at the end of the two 
years of suffering a doctor was called 
and it was necessary for me 'to go to 
the hospital and undergo an opera- 
tion. Good medical advice in the be- 
ginning would havé saved me much 
suffering and a big hospital bill and 
only time can tell whether I shall re- 
gain my health. B. W. L. 


second 


Blessed are they whose furnjture is so 
inexpensive or so shabby that children and 
dogs are not excluded from its sacred pre- 
cincts.—Henry C. Merwin. 





Nothing is better | 
Apply a bushel | 


Exercise the best care to | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upog 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward, 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere, 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


*furoes 
) Milk 





Perfectly Sanitary 


AREFULLY tinned 

and soldered smooth. 
No rivet holes or rough 
edges to hold germs and dirt. 
Easy tokeepclean. Only the 
highest-grade steel plate used. 
Built true to rated capacity, 
they save work and time, fore- 
stall disputes and are a big 
advantage in daily service. 
Write for Catalog No. 116, 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO. 
lakers of Sturges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 

CHICAGO __ ILLINOIS iS 
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Fish Brand Slicker 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
oO 


A.J. TOWER COMPANY 


FSTABLISHED (836 
BoOoOsSsSTO™m™N 
MASS 
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—wWELL Drilling Pays WELL— 


Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
for all purposes. 

Write for Circular. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., Ithaca,N.¥. 
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What the Experiment Station 
Found Out Last Year 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
was obtained from the smaller roots. 
13. Curing sweet potatoes in a to- 
bacco house was most satisfactory. 
A false floor was put in the tobacco 
barn above the flues, the walls were 
ceiled to the desired height and an 
overhead ceiling put in. Bins were 
constructed to hold the potatoes, and 
heat was secured by firing the flues 
in the usual way. Floor and overhead 
ceiling were made in sections te be 
removed when the house is needed for 
tobacco. Thus one house can be used 
for curing tobacco and potatoes. 

14. Four publications were issued 
during the year by the Experiment 
Station as follows: Bulletin 200, 
Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers; 
Bulletin 201, Cresoting Fence Posts; 
Bulletin 202, Trona Potash: A Pro- 
gress Report; Thirty-second Annual 
Report. 


15. Drainage is the big problem in 
the Coastal Plains, as is shown by 


experiments at the Coast Sta- 
tion, all crops showing much 
better results on plots properly 


drained. Forestry experiments with 
plantings of different species of pine, 
made during several years past are 
developing sufficiently ro indicate the 
value of reforestation methods in the 
Coastal Plains. A herd of grade cat- 
tle and one of purebred Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle are doing well on cut- 
over lands of the Coastal Station. Les- 
pedeza, seeded by sowing broadcast on 
cut-over lands which had recently 
been burned, germinated and is devel- 
oping rapidly without the land having 
been plowed or the seed covered. This 
gives promise of good pasturage for 
such Jands in the low country. 


16. Pee Dee ‘Station notes show 
truck crops as Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, and canta- 
loupes, have done so well in tests 
covering several years at the Pee Dee 
Station that these crops are recom- 
mended to farmers of the Pee Dee 
section for more extensive commercial 
growing. 


In a rotation with cotton, corn, small 
grain, and peas, where two crops of 
peas are grown every three years, it 
has been found possible to maintain 
the crop yields with very little fertil- 
izer, Of 56 varieties of sweet pota- 
toes tested here during the past sev- 
eral years, Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
were the best. 


MY BEST PAYING FARM IMPLE- 
MENT 


The Cultivator for Corn 


OF ALL modern implements for the 
farmer who uses two or more 


work animals ! 


: , the riding disk cultiva- 
tor is the best. 
hea ar 1 1 C 
They are hard to handle at first 
but one soon learns to drive and guide 
the disk at the same time. 
With its reversible disks it can be 


used in any crop that has to be kept 
clean by cultivation just as soon as 
the plants are through the soil. By 
setting the disks to throw away from 
the plants, a better job of siding can 
be done than with a turnplow or gang 
cultivator and it can be done at less 
Cost as it completes a row at a time. 
As the seedlings grow the disks are 
Set so as to throw dirt towards the 
Plants thus covering the grass and 
weeds between them. The amount of 
dirt being regulated by the angle of 
the disks and the depth to which they 
are lowered. This operation can be 
continued until the crop is laid by. 


The land will be as clean as if a 
turnplow had been used and the crop 
will not have suffered from root prun- 
ng which so often happens when the 
old methods are used. 


C. B. BROWN. 
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The Daily Paper is a Teacher 
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rent events. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE NEWS, 
Greenville, N. C. 


New Bern, N. C. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


| RALEIGH TIMES, 
| Raleigh, N. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


DURHAM SUN, 
Durham, N. C. 


NEW BERN SUN-JOURNAL, GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


FAYETTEVILLE OBSERVER, WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE CONCORD TRIBUNE, 
Concord, N. C. 


The daily newspaper is a teacher—and a rattling 
good one at that! 


It is hard to beat as a teacher of ENGLISH. 
give practice in reading; it will teach proper expression; 
it will make one think straight. 


It will 


As for HISTORY —newspapers are the original 
They truthfully record the happenings of each 
day and are therefore the best means for studying cur- 


The studeat of HUMAN NATURE will also find 
gratification in his daily paper—and successful dealing 
with city folk largely depends on such knowledge as 


It is also important that the farmer know MARKET 
NEWS. The market news of the daily paper will be 
worth several times the subscription price each year. 


In short, the daily paper is an ALL ROUND educa- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE EVENING HERALD, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


GREENVILLE PIEDMONT, 
Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE NEWS, ” 
Greenville, S. C. 
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One Man Outfit 

h li starte 
LEVER CONTROL 2°10. gue, leaving Hn- 
gine r i Old fashioned arm-swing motion 
—cute both ways. Safe, easy to ron, fast-cutting. 


Sold direct by South's oldest and largest Machinery 
and Supply Houee. Cash or easy payments. Alsc 
Type a Engines, Gasoline and Kerosene, 
Portable Saw Rigs, oe. _— for free Mius- 
trated catalog, and low direct prices. 

SMITN-COURTHEY CO., 9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Ve 


"FARM WAGONS 


High or low 
wheels — steel 
>» or wood — wide 
- or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running 
ear. Wagon parts of all 
inds. Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co. 
$9 Em St. Quincy, tit. 

























FENCE 


Farm, stock, poultry and 
lawn fence, barb’ wire, 
etc. Best quality, lower 
MMe prices. Quick shipment 
and little freight from Richmond. Thou- 
sands of other articles for farm and home. 
Write today for latest price reductions. 





Orange; Va. 





The Spotiess Co., Richmond, Va. 











HOME CANNER 


Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels, 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 


Mantles That Last Longer 
aie cin Better Light 















t. M. 

speci ten rocess. 

Ty ; Guy trom bur dealer, or or 
te > <a der direct ies nearest office. 






Dept, PF 32 Price per doz. $1.50. 
COLEMAS LAMP CONMPARY 
whew co 













Pulverize and distribute 
your stable and lot ma- 
pure in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 


Will reduce your guano 
bill. Send for catalog. . 


LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 
75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


—BEE HIVES— 


And All Kinds of 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for Sale. 
Booklet on Bee Culture 
Free for Asking. 

J. 3. WILDER, Waycross, Ga. 




















Send in your renewal. Get up a club and 
get a reward. 





post pa 
Veal Leather. Catalog No. 5142 


Half-Price S 


Record break- 


pring 
ing 8] Shoe Sale 


Just one half of what you bad to pay 
last season, Tremendous money-saving 
values for every member of the family. 

Don't spend a penny for shoes until 
you have seen oar FREE catalog. The 
money-saving opportunities will surprise 
you. All the latest styles at lowest prices, 

















LIVESTOCK ADVERTISERS 
Southern farmers want purebred livestock. 
They will buy the best. Tell them about the 
livestock that you have for sale. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will bring results. 
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STONECYPHERS _IRISH 
POTATO BUC KAILLER 


aS TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND GARDENER 
Why not plant at jeans are acre to Irish Potatoes 
this spring? Not oy you better. Two 35c 
cans of BTONECYPHER’ s IRISH ‘OTATO BUG KILLER 
will destroy the bug and is guaranteed to increase the 
yield. At Druggists and General Stores. Your 
dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, 
squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


Stonecypher Drag & Chemical Co., Westminster, S.C. 














DICKEY GLAZED HOLLOW TILE SILOS 
“THE FRUIT JAR OF THE FIELD” 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR EARLY ORDERS 
Will hold shipment until June if desired. You pay no money until Silo 
arrives. Send for catalog No. 24, and list of satisfied DICKEY GLAZED 


HOLLOW TILE SILO owners in your state. 
WwW. & DICKEY CLAY MANUFACTURING COmPAnY, 
Chattanooga, Tennnesses. MeComb, filinois. nsas City, Missouri. 


AEP LOW S| 6p 98" Stems, 


Combine strength, simplicity and durabil- Susquehanna 


Sateen: || 4) Silk Poplin 


signed for southern 
Here is an amazing value. 


ee soil conditions, full line of 
repairs carried, Free Cata- Think of it! A wonderful Gen- © 
ulne Susquehanna Silk Pop- 
lin. Skirt of most becoming 
style for only $2.98. Direct 


























log “South’s Mail Order House”’ describes all styles 
Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Etc., write for a copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Gor Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Berkshires—Big Type. somes W. Graves, American 
National Bank, ‘Richmond, Va 
High-class Berkshire Fin — lvilenal 8-months 
boar; at very low prices. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—Choice Registered Duroc-Jerseys— Boars, 
bred sows, gise pigs from best strains of prolific breed- 
ers. Paul T. Menzel, South Mills, N. C 

On Terms to Responsible People—Registered Duroc 
bred sows and pigs. Best breeding in South. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. A. Crownover, Oakman, Ala. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires — Bred _ Gilts, Sows, Fise — Champion 
blood. Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. 
in every way, 


POLAND- us 
your money will 


Pelend- gp oe Service boars, bred gilts, be returned 
pigs. G. Houston, Fairfield, Va. full at ange. Col- 
Black, Navy 

Poland: Chinas—Extreme big type, serviceable boars, ors: 
bred sows, gilts, pigs. E. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, Blue Siz Ng 
do _Boute 7. inch to 40-inch 
Real Big Type Poland-Chinas—Extra good breeding. waist; 34-inch to 
Bred sows, bred gilts, open gilts, at farmers’ prices. 
10-weeks-old pigs, $10. Registered and shipped with- 
out money until you are satisfied. J. K. S. Holland, 

Blue Springs, Miss. 










































to You at wholesale 
price. Compare with 
skirts offered for $8 
elsewhere. Only one 











to a customer during 
this introductory sale. JF 
Notice the remark- 
able g bien lustre, 

Twb chic nove 
elty Pockets of 
self oe & 
lined an 
trimmed wit fi 








Skirt gracefully 
set off with self 
belt and gather- 
ed all around 
under waist, Cut 
roomy and full. 
Made of won 
derful gen- 

uine Susque- 
hanna Silk, 

which con- 

tains a percent- 
age of cotton for 
durability’s sake. 
Send No Money 
Just pay postman 
$2.98 plus post- 
age, then see and 
try on this skirt. 
If not delighted 






































ng’ 
Extra waist sizes 
82 to 40, 35c ex- 
tra. State size 
and color. Order 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS by No. SP1578. 
Send no money 


‘Aneos Cattle for Sale—Both sexes, best bloodlines, all but write now. 


ages. Write for further particulars and prices, San- 
ford’ & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. WAREWELL COMPANY 


serge 8 GOOD GARDENS & FARMS 


Seven Purebred pancreas | for Sale—Cheap. 
M. L. Cates, Hillsboro, 

Can Be Made Better 
by the Planting of 


For Sale—Hereford ar 620033, Cow and 2 Hielfers 
—All registered. RK. L. Mullen, Lincolnton, N. 

HUDMON’S HIGH QUALITY 
SEEDS 


For Sale—Registered Hereford Bull, Armour Fair- 
Paymaster Seed Corn 


fax 9th—2% years, 1,100 IDs.; bargain. O, A. Bhea, 
Cc, 
s as important to a Farmer to plant PURE- 


Kings Mountain, N. 
For Sale—Purebred Herefords—12 polled and horned 
Bui SEED CORN as it is to have Purebred 


bulls, 4 months to 4 years; 20 heifers, 4 months to 2 
years. All above by grandson of International winner 
k. 
This PAYMASTER SEED CORN of ours is 
the purest type of the TWO-EARED, small 


dams, bred in Iowa and Missouri. Five cows with 

calves and rebred. Hugh Coyner, Waynesboro, Va. 
red cob, large white corn. Our SEED STOCK 
is field selected, bred for heavy yielding quali- 


HOLSTEINS 
Registered ea Bull Calves. 

ties. It is the most aaa corn today 
for the Southern Farmer. 


Barber, Virginia 
Holstein- Friesian Cattle—Properly cared for will 
PRICE—Peck, $1; Bushel, $3.25. 
Clovers and Grass Seeds 


make you independent. ‘The greatest dairy breed on 
earth. Young stock of all ages for sale. Both high- 
grades and Me egistered stoc’ Write your wants. 
H. B. Wadsworth & Sons, Solon, New York. 

Our CLOVERS and GRASS SEEDS are all of 

the highest testing quality. We only handle 
the best that can be obtained—which is the 
most orotie Sd cheapest to plant. 


JERSEYS 
Polled Jerseys—Breeders’ names of Chas. 8. Hat- 

FOR OUR PRICES 
on variety and quality wanted. 


field, Secretary, Springfield, Ohio. 
Market Gardens and Truckers 


High-class Rasisteret Jersey ~_ hey. vicious; very 
We make a Specialty of Seed for Truckers. 


cheap. J. Pollard, Greenville, few, 
Registered Jersey Bull Calves—From R. M. grand- 
Sen s a List of Your Require- 
ments for Our Special Prices. 


dams; sire Catawba es ad of Warsaw, N. Y. Clover- 
OUR 1921 CATALOG 


dale Farm, Conover, N. 
Free writs For 11 TODAY Free 


HUDMON SEED CO., 


young cows. Linebred Noble of Oakland. on rite us 
your wants. Reynolda, Inc., Reynolda, N. 
GOATS 

For Sale—50 to 75 Goats. Alston Farm, Carbonton, 
North Carolina. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 Box 78, Nashville, = 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS 

CHEVROLET 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH 
MARMON 
WHITE TRUCK 


each, crated for shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

We have a complete stock for 
prompt shipment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SOUTHERN MOTOR CO., 








Dept. SP 1578 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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R. E. L. Smith, 


















































Milk Goats (‘‘William Tell’) — Angoras. South- 
downs. Record Leghorns. Rocks. Woodburn, Clifton, 
Virginia. 

Red Polled and Hereford —. 
and Brown Leghorn eggs, $3 
Easley, McLeansboro, Lllinois. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Collie Pups—Grand lot, beautifully marked; unreg- 
istered, but splendid pups. Males, $10; 6 weeks old; 
females, $5. Bloomfield Kennels, ‘Orange, Va. 


At a Bargain—One extra bred, sensible, large, beau- 
tifully marked Scotch Collie dog, 16 months old, par- 
tially trained and a perfect beauty. He will please 
you. First check for $25 gets him. W. T. Dillard, 
Mebane, N. C. 





Rhode wages 4 ne 
er sitting. 





























RABBITS 
-¥-¥ —— cit er of Belgian Lense ch 50c¢ 15 l 8 Sumpter St., 
and get a bo an Hare Culture’’ ° ° 
worth its weight in gold to anyone in tho rabbit busi- Columbia, South Carolina. 


a < every phase of the subject. Every breeder 

















a_copy. Write for list of other supplies also. 
Hurley Shempard, Elon College, N. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Individual Judgment and 
Our Next Crops 


By A. L. FRENCH 


E MAY be very sure of two 

things concerning our farming 

during the present year. (1) 
That to make any profit on our crop- 
growing we must produce far more 
than the average 
yield per acre; (2) 
that larger yield 
must be produced 
well below the av- 
erage cost per 
acre. The yield 
will be determined 
quite largely by 
the weather during 
— semen the growing sea- 

: son, but will be 
influenced far more by the fertility 
of the land, the thoroughness of the 
preparation, and the manner of cul- 
tivation. From my personal obser- 
vation for more than 20 years I am 
convinced that thorough, moderately 
deep plowing of the land in our 
Southeastern section, where the 
greater portion of the soil is defi- 
cient in humus, has more to do with 
production of good crops than it has 
been credited by most farmers with 


having. Millions of acres of our 
heavier soils lack moisture-holding 
ability, and without sufficient moist- 


ure fed to the growing crops as their 
need requires the best results can- 
not be obtained. Turning land mod- 
erately deep and setting the furrow 
slices somewhat on edge, so there is 
a streak of old soil and a streak of 
new, generally makes for greater 
moisture-holding capacity later in 
the season when the growing crop 
is calling for it. This is an old doctrine 
that has been preached to our farm- 
ers for years, and because they are 
not, as a general rule, practicing 
deep breaking is my excuse for again 
calling their attention to the matter 
this year, when I believe the proper 
breaking of our land will have much 
to do with our prosperity. It is too 
late now to do much toward the im- 
provement of the fertility of the land 
for the present year’s crop except to 
save and apply carefully all the ma- 
nure made on the farm, together 
with the judicious use of commer- 
cial fertilizer—and much judgment 
will need to be applied to the matter 
of purchasing fertilizer this season un- 
less their price is reduced to more 
nearly correspond with the reduc- 
tion in prices of farm crops. On 
Sunny Home Farm we shall not pur- 
chase fertilizer at their present high 
prices for use in growing 60-cent to 
80-cent corn, but shall probably use 
a reasonable amount under our leg- 
ume crops. Tests for years have 
shown that deep working of row 
crops, after the season has arrived 
when the roots have begun to cover 
the space between the rows, reduces 
the yield except in seasons of exces- 
sive rainfall. So it would seem to 
be good business to arrange now to 
have the land in the condition and 
the equipment such that deep culti- 
vation of the crop in mid-season 
need not be resorted to. 

The condition of the fields and the 
tools of cultivation we use determine 
very largely the cost of working 
crops. We can do much yet toward 
making our fields more workable by 
running old fence rows, getting 
stumps out of the way, changing 
deep, sharp banked ditches to broad 
ones so that tools of cultivation may 
be driven across the low spots in- 
stead of having to be turned about, 
also saving by lessening the number 
of turning rows, etc. Then if we 
have been using one-horse tools of 
cultivation, the times makes it almost 
obligatory to replace these with two 
and three-horse tools and machines. 


Many men in our territory bought 
two-horse cultivators last year and 
dozens of them wrote me that they 
were astonished at the extra amount 
of work the machines enabled them 
to accomplish. 


A Purebred Ram Increases Quanti- 
ty and Quality of Fleece 
and Carcass 

GOOD ram increasing the value 

of each lamb one dollar per head 
in a flock of 50 sheep will pay for 
himself the first year. The difference 
between a common lamb and a choice 
lamb is five dollars per hundred 
weight under present-day market 
conditions. 


At the Iredell Test Farm located at 


Statesville, N. C, the use of a good 
purebred Hampshire ram increased 
the wool production in the flock of 
grade ewes from 5 pounds per ani- 
mal to 8% pounds per animal the 
first cross. The improvement in mut- 
ton form was such as to add five 
cents per pound to the value of the 
lambs which carried 50 per cent more 
weight than lambs from scrub rams, 


The average sheep of North Caro- 
lina shears about 3% pounds of wool, 
A good ram is more than half the 
flock, which accounts for the fact that 
a large part of the improvement in 
sheep is due to the ram. 

A scrub ram never has paid and 
never will pay.—Extension Circular 
No. 59, North Carolina. 


Efficiency of the South Carolina 
Extension Service 


Asmed for an expression about the 
South Carolina Extension Service 
recently, Editor Clarence Poe of The 
Progressive Farmer wrote: 

“[ regard the South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service as one of the most 
efficient in the entire country. The 
requirement that only agricultural 
college graduates may serve as county 
agents has given it a rare degree of 
training and efficiency, and it has dis- 
tinguished itself by the emphasis it 
has put not only on scientific produc- 
tion of crops, but also on scientific 
and profitable marketing of crops af- 
ter they are made. If given liberal 
support, I believe its great service in 
the last mentioned most important 
field is only beginning, not only with 
cotton but with other crops. The 
coming of the boll weevil calls for 
diversification, and diversification can- 
not succeed without markets for the 
diversified crops.” 


Coming Auction Sales 
HOGS 


Berkshires 

Southern Berkshire Congress, Petersburg, 

Va., March 10. 
Poland-Chinas 
} Fe Durham, Smoaks, S. C., February 15, 
Pil h Bros., Vance, S. C., February 16. 
F. Palmer, McCormick, S. C., February 

17. 

E. L. Brooks, Dyson, S. C., February 18 
J. D. Smith, Anderson, S. C., February 19, 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Sardis Farms, Union, S. C., February 22. 
Fairwold Farms, Columbia, S. C., Febru: 
ary 23. * 
L. D. Jennings, Sumter, S. C., February 2 
Rockingham Duroc Farms, Rockingham, 

N. C., February 25. 
CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Mississippi Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Jackson, Miss., April 4, 1921. oe 
Alabama Aberdeen-Angus’ Breeders’ # 
Selma, April 5. 


at 


Herefords . 
R. J. Good, Gastonburg, Ala., March 24. 
Holstein 
Virginia Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Sale, Richmond, Va., April 25, 1921. 
Jerseys - 
J. F. Diggs, Rockingham, N. C., April 14% 


Club 











” | Farmers Exchange ff 


Breeders Cards 
Cash With Order) 


Amount Counts as a Word 


(7 Cents a Word, 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Pedigreed Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans — Increase 
yield. Bushel, 3.50 Recleaned Mammoth Yellows 
and Browns, $2.75. Cash with order Buxton White, 
Elizabeth City, Cc, 

Mammoth coe Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed, recleaned, in new heavy weight 2-bushel bags, 
$2.20 bu., f.o.b. Camden, N. C., on Norfolk Southern. 
Oak Grove Stock Farm 

90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—99 per cen 
pure, clean and well sacked; $1.75, in less 
bushel lots; 10 bushels or more at $1.50 

















Tanner Sandersville, Ga 
BULBS 
Bulbs—Holland and French Grown—Surplus stock, 
100,000, to offer at cost, consisting of Hyacinths, Nar 
cissus, Tulips and Daffodill, by mail prepaid, 40 for 
$1 Plant flowers for Easter Theo. Smith 





Florist, Box 8, S. Highlan d Station, sirmingham, Al Ala 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
Ingram & Co., Jesup, Ga., have millions fine cab 
bage plants 
Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.75 1,000 R. I 
Love, Newton, N 























Plants dy Now- “he 75 1,000, mailed, Cabbage 
Farm, Claremont, N - 

500 Wakefield ae Plants—$1, postpaid Miss 
Gertrude Murray, Catawba, N. ¢ 

Genuine Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$1.75 per 1,000, 
by mail W. F. Murray, Claremont, N. C 

100 Cabbage Plants—25c, postpaid; 550 postpaid, 
75c. See advertisement R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga 

Barly Jersey Cabbage Plants—1,000 by mail, $1 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Claremont Plant Co., Clare- 
mont, Cc 


























Cabbage Pints — Immediate shipment. 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75, postpaid, insured Mecklenburg Plant 
Co., Pineville, N. ¢ 

‘“‘Frost-proof’’ Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1.25 
1,000, Satisfaction guaranteed Vrite us, Darien 
Cabbage Co., Darien, a 

Wakefield and Succession (Frostproof)—Express or 














mail, not prepaid, 1,000, $1.25; 100,000 lots, $95 
Ingram & Co., Jesup, Ga 

Nice Hardy Wakefield and Succession Cabbage 

1 postpaid and 


Plants—300, 75e; 500, $1.10; 1,000, 
insured; 10,000 expressed, $15. ° 
Virginia. 

Send No Money—Will ship C.O.D. to prove our 
plants are goo enema. Succession and Dutch. 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, §$ E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas 
ville, Ga. 

Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Grown in Pied- 
mont section from Long Island selected seed; make 
heads. 1,000 plants, $1.75. Murray's Farm, Clare- 
mont, N. C. 

Cabbage Pants—Millions now ready, Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 100, 40c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.65; over 5,000, $1.45. The American Plant 
Co., Alma, Ga. 





‘ox, Franklin, 





























Ww hite 7 epee for Sale 

















Purebred_ Silver Laced Weandottes—aas “for 























—Wint pners at Salisbury, 
( 























iB ute Orpington | Eges rs $ 


= 








iff Or pington s—¢ “ocker ls, 
E 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leadin varieties, par 

el post, 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000 $2. So yith order 
send five names: will add 160 plants. Jarrard Plant 
Co., Albany, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 100, 35c; 
300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2, postpaid; by express 
collect, 1,000, $1.40; 5,000 and up, $1. per 1,000. Pom- 
lan Plant Co., Pomlan, Ga. 





Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants- Any variety, 

by prepaid matt, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; by express, 

- 5,000, $1.50. Satisfactic n’ guaranteed. 
Outlaw Piani Co., Hahira, Ga. 
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GARDEN 


SLATE’S Boxes 


The $1.00 Box Supplies 


Vegetables For the 
Average Family 


pane TO" 


won But PRIN 


In my dollar garden box aré 2l 


packages of purebred, tested seed— 
enough to supply the average family 
with vegetables. Each variety is 
chosen for its fitness f 

the kind I use in my own garden. 
Bought separately, the seed would 
cost $1.40, but I sell the box for $1 to 
introduce my purebred seed. 

For families of six or seven I recom- 
mend my $2.50 box (more complete). 
For very large families, my $5 box will 
answer every requirement. Boxes sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
back and return postage if not satis- 
fied. 
Order 
for my 
of interest to the home gardener and 
facts about purebred seed from the 
“seed house on the farm.’ 


WwW. C. SLATE 





Money 


a garden box today or write 
1921 catalog containing much 


The Farmer Seedsman 


Box 149 
SO. BOSTON, VA, 









Guaranteed Quick Action and Satisfaction—Frost- 
proet Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. 500, $1.25; 
000, rt} 25, postpaid. ty express, 1,000, $1.75° 5,000, 


7 Shoer Plant Co.. Valdosta, Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Now Ready—All varie 
ties; 100, 35c; 300, $1; 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2.25, post- 














paid; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $1.50; 10,000 and over, $1, 
eypress collect Willis Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants All varieties, | now 
ready 100, 37« 300, $1; 500, $1.40; 1,000 2.2 
prepaid; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 1.50; 10,000 and ove r, 
express collect Parks Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga 

Sea Island Grown, Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
From best Long Islar vd seed Express, $1.50 per 


1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25; parcel post, 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $1.75 Stono Plant Co., Johns Island, s. c. 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—The kind that make 
E le 





heads. arly Jersey, Charleston and Flat Dutch; 
$1.25, express, $2, mail Ask for special wholesale 
price Webbs Stock & Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga., and 
Bushnell, Fla 



































; and White Hollands 














of Cockerels and tage Two OR MORE BREEDS 








we hite and wg Ng 


PLYMOUTH “hans 








Cabbage Plants—Protected from fri 











irrigation Charleston Wakefield, early 
rieties. Lupton’s best Long Island ° 
1,000 Special prices in large quantities. J 
Davis Farms, Bartow, Fla 

Special “‘Selected’’ Frost-proof Early 
Jersey Wak Earliest cabbage grow! 500 
postpaid, $1 stpaid, $2. Quick shipment 
Satisfactory pl or ill refund double your money. 





Seaside Far ms, Darien, Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—In order to introduce 
Br 











our plants, we will send you a sample ¢ ) plants 
postpaid, together with our big illustrated plant folder, 
if you will send us 5e to cover postage and packing 
Piedmor Ple Co Alhany, Ga. 








Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch 
and Success ion repé ; 100, 30c; 300, 
75e; 500, $1; 1,000, $ and delivery 
guaranteed. Sy oexpress, 1,000, $1.60; 
5,000 at $1.50; 10,000 uy F. Jamison, 
Summerville, S. C. 








30 m n inest plants 


Frost-proof Cabbage PI 1 
Wakeflelds, Brunswick, 











we have shipped in 8 y < 

Flat Dutch. 500 for $1: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $1.50 per 
1,000; 10,000 at $1.25; 100,000 at $1, by mail or ex- 
press collect Pre t shipment Clark Plant Co., 


Box 108, Thomasville, Ga 





Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—This gloomy 





time will begin to depart when we,begin to plan and 
plant Our plants are better, our crop is larger, the 
help is better We can make delivery quicker, and 
the price is lower Each shipment will show our ap- 
preciation By postpaid mail, 25e ner 100; by express 
collect, L5e¢ per 100.. Dealers’ correspondence solicited 


H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga 














Wy ane otte coe ckerels, § 





























2 3 from m spec ial matings, 











ig, from matings of 1 ure- 


Cabbage Plants—Stocky frost mes and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charlest ; Ww akefields, & i 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, $1.25 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5.000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 
1,000; 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Alabama 








SELECT VIRGINIA 


EANUT 


6 Lbs. mat 1 = 
Prepaid by Parcel Post 


One pound extra with each addition- 
al dollars worth to same address. 


Here’s a Real Treat 


you've probably never tried. These fresh nuts are luscious 
eaten just as they are, or they can be quickly roasted in 
your own home, served hot and crisp. You save money 
by buying unroasted peanuts. With our booklet, “The 
Peanut, 100% Food Product”, a child can roast them, 
and housewives can also make many appetizing and de- 
licious salads from peanuts, 
Shelle No, 1—Medium size and OUR BEST VALUE 
6-lb. Bag, $1; 13-lb. Bag, $2; 21-lb. Bag, $3. 
EXTRA LARGE—Large size and best quality. 4-lb. 
Bag, $1; 9-lb. Bag, $2; 15-lb. Bag, $3. Postpaid. 
Unshelle FANCY—Medium size and best quality. 
6-lb. Bag. $1; 13-Ib. Bag, $2; 21-Ib. Bag. $3. 
JUMBOS—Large size, but no better than fancys. 4-lb 
Bag, $1; 9-lb. Bag, $2; 15-lb. Bag, $3. Postpaid. 
PEANUT BUTTER—A-1 quality. Box containing 3 1-Ib. 
Cans, $1. §-lb. Can, $1.25. Postpaid. 
SALTED PEANUTS—WHOLEs: Box, 2 1-lb. Cans, $1. 
HALVES: Box, 3 1-lb. Cans, $1. Postpaid. 
PEANUT CANDY—PF'resh and fine, mailed the same day’ 
made. Box 3 1-lb. Packages, $1, Postpaid. 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 


Any SIX ONE-DOLLAR PACKAGES Worh $6, al! 
to same address, for only $5. Postpaid. 

Prices above postpaid to all points in the United States. 
Add Five Cents a pound for Other Countries. 

Clip this Ad., mark items wanted and mail us your order 
today. These wonderful peanuts and peanu 
together with our peanut booklet. wil! be sent by return 
mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 





products, 


Virginia-Carclina Co-operative Peanut Exchange, Inc. 
Dept. A Suffolk, Va. 








Cabbage Plants—Fulwoced’s Frost-proof—fillions of 
large, stocky, frost-proof cabt > pants, ready to ship 
at once. Varieties, Jersey and Charieston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch Prices, 1,000 to 4.000 at 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.50 per 1,000, by 





express or mail collect Prices by mail, postpaid, 100 
for 35c; 500 for $1.50; 1 000 for $2.50, postpaid Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or money refunded . P. Dp. Ful- 


wood, Tift 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 














ity” Barred “ge oe —Salisbury, 





90-Day Velvet Beans—New 


Special Introductory Offer—25 genuine frost-proof 


cabbage plants mailed to you postpaid for 5e and the 
names of three friends with gardens We have good 
plants now ready to shiy Set them six weeks be- 
fore home-grown plants and get heads three weeks 


earlier le ading varieties By mail. postpaid, 100 
for 40c; 500 for $1.50; 1 for $2.50. Special prices 











supply your needs at 














Early Speckled Velvet Beans —{ 





Pu rebred Coe rere AE ae strain. 
1 id 














on large lots Satis guaranteed. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Dept. 3, Albany, Ga 
Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 


plants, ready for immediate shipment Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat 
Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over, at $1.50 per 1,000: by parcel post, 100 for 50c; 
6500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75, postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed Satisfaction guaranteed 
or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 














ock Jaa strain. 
For Sale- Mammoth Black Manchurian Soy Bear 











Cockerels—Best in South, 
$10, 5 





. from Newringrock Farm, 





55 ‘Guy Park hase erdé 





Our Frost-proof Cabbage Plants are grown in open 
field, hardened throuch frost and freezing weather, 
and will produce heads. Varieties, Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch 
ready now. Prices, by mail or express collect, 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2; 5,000 and over, $1.75, 1,000; 10,000 
and over, $1.50, 1,000; postpaid, 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today Agents 
wanted for garden seed Big premium list free. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 























EASY TO GET MORE EGGS 


More Eggs—More Money 
Easy if right methods are used. 
Poultrymen feeding Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk are getting big in- 
creases in egg production. 


You can do the same with this wonderful feed. 
SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK is real _butter- 


milk with the water taken out. Nothing 
added. Contains no injurious ingr . Its 
lactic acid acts as a tonie and ditioner 





Keeps hens in sound health Contains the 
essential elements nature requires for making 
eges. Learn more about this valuable product. 
today to IL H. NESTER & 

‘ y 9, Stewart Bldg eae 
Ind., or the. CONSOLIDATED ‘PRO DUCTS 
COMPANY, Dept. 2829, Lincoln, Neb.,_ for 
valuable information on bigger profits from 
poultry, and free samples of Semi-Solid But- 
termilk 








— ————_—__ —| 














—CATALOG NOTICE— 


Send 15¢ in silver or stamps for our Up-to-date Sorte 
e- 


Summer, 1921, Catalog, containing over 500 


signs of Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a 
Concise and Comprehensive Article on Dressmaking. 
Also Some Points for the Needle (Illustrating 30 of 
the various, simple stitches). All valuable to the 
home dressmaker. 
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free from boll weevil; 


FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


~ Frost pro roof Wakefiel 
























































. or or parcel I rst 











$1.2 
Th omasville— Plan t Co., 





we akefteld and Successi n. 
plants are guaranteed 



































OTHER STATES _ 


PR id for Sale—Life is worth living on a farm t near 














valuable information; get it. 
. whic h renders them more ” Our soil is fertile and productive, 


is ihe home of Prof. wv 
P 














The Santa Fe has “built a new branch rai iiway 1 line 
the South Plains region 
new farming and livestock region with 
. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience, 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. 
livestock and dairy country. 
lands and very easy terms. 
. Write today for free 
>. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg.. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Positions guaranteed. y 
, & 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED. 


. ens 
“Tena anants With Help Wanted. 





Se rsey and Charles n 





medi um size Plants postpaid, $1: 1,106 postp raid, $1.75; 


ey: Seed Sweet Potatoes—Por 
Here you can profitably 





Caddo Mebane Cotton Seed Low prices for untilled 


"STRAWBERRIES 
Move in early and take 























Ww ee oe s Pe ligre ned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—We purchased 
this season from the originators, 





The Model Seed Farm, 
Our “ed has been well fertilized, 
ginned on a private. 
culled and recleanea for planting purposes. 
Springside Farm, Newberry, c. 
Improved and Pedigre: sd Cotton Seed—Wannamaker- 
Piedmont Cleveland, i 








either place promptly 
and good order searety guaranteed 


























Farm, Yonges" Island, &. C., and | 
CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 


Cane Seed—Early Amber, for forage, 





such ‘as Lady “thiomp- 








qaotatons and particulars on 
co 

















| 18 
one Saturday—Profit $5 
Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an 
patent Patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
i Sample pocaee, free. ‘ 


‘for forage or syrup, 


area 








seeds and sell several 


We are prepared to handle your orders, Hour—Sell Mendets, 


Drivate ny for maximum 








W rite for facts and prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


See Ingram & Co.’s Plant Advertisement, 











" Agents—80e an Tae to advertise and distribute sam- 


e@—Seed Chufas—$6 per 
S Write — for territs ory 














_ College o, 1 Cotton Seed—Direct from the Georgia 








v 
500 postpaid, $1.50; 





~ period of 4 years, with average Ae 


See College Bulletin Your ss Sufficient}—Lite 


opportunities to men 
Conan very old and strong. 
Address Box 448, Durham, N. 





Sweet Clover Seed—Prices 
ing sent on request. 





E. E. Barton, Box L, Falmouth, 


season at Georgia Experiment Station. Amber Cane—Bushel, 
u. 








Cleaned and B., 


variety first in pe weevil fight. 
D. K. McRae, Laurinburg, Scotland 


Sweet Clover Seed — White 
i ri 8. 





Workers can easily earn $50 to $75 5 > per ‘week. 





Melons—3 to 3% feet le 





Red c peor Seed— ae 
catalog and price list. R 








‘ Affidavit Boyles Bros Frost-prost Cabbage Plants— _ Previous experience unnec essary. 
fore President Allendale Bank regarding my . 7 
strain combining the best features Cleveland Big Boll 
Seed fumigated: impossible con- 


Cabbage; express collect, 








Clovers—Red a ’ 
: i Salesmen Wanted—We have openings = for wide-awake 


and Improved Cook. 
. who can make good money selling our nursery 





Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planters 
la small or large lots by express, parcel post or freight 
500,000 June budded peach , P 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts. 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., 


trees, shrubs and evergreens. 
ing soseltocy preferred. 


MACHINERY 


PARR ARR AAA AA nnnnnnn 
Carbide Light, views and Fixtures 
c 











write for our comp ete price 
Cc. 
Van Lindley Nursery Co., 








_ forming. a super- inhee. productive combination 











March 20th forward; $2 1.0 
onion and tomato plants, 
mailed or expressed. 


storm. and drouth ‘resistant | early; 
8 








Leading varieties oe 





Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 
we lead, others roller se Write 





Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, 
aad or Saw Mills, efhingle Mills. Water Wheels 








Reid's 8 “White Dent Corn is not oaly 
maximum yields of grain, 








Wanted to Trade —W aterlo9 Bos 





Ww annemeber’ s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
the originators and breeders The 
cotton dutic eereiaen 








38 “ Ge! per cent ot 








50 peante “variety. in w axed papel Steam Canning Plant—All machinery for daily out- 
Bargain to close out. 
i. ©. 


Ww akeftel a. ¢ harle ste rt Ww 


Reid's White Dent—Has consistently pro ved its su- Entire stock nde 


cleaned and delinted on our new “private ginnery " sys 





We not only grow corn but breed it as a man breeds 





e 
in one-half the time. 


-_ 








Stoahg7s mut’ a" : 20-page Descriptive Catalog, 














Power Stump Puller 

















nted i- Ww ° have o openir gs ft or r wis le awake 








_ MSCELANEDUS 














b stating territory preferred 

















which will give ripe fruit from June 











Write for prices on at y other fruit 








_ Blue “Ribbon Big. Boll. 5- “lock ‘Cotton—Prize 
W. H. K Cc 





Our. ‘stock is as good as can be had anywhere at any 


_FARMS FOR_ FOR SALE OR | RENT 


__NORTH pace 

















“Met ormic’ Maxton, 











Pure 7 annamé ake r’s 








blasting machine; ; an “% one 











Free Goyernment Lands- —Our egg 

















Ginn ed with private gin, 














~ Cook’ 8 Early Big Boll, Simpkins’ Prolific uti Publishing Co. 








308 Ac res G z00d ang Co ee hard surfaced road, 
miles from Salisbury. Send for our “Record of Invention’ 
free book telling how to ~aes 4 a  D ater 























i 7 — $ ~ Fine Rod Land 
miles fr m the town of Me bane Pne 











y Overcoats—Warmest, 
able coat ever made for outdoor work, nitit 
Cost $20 to make; were being cap 1 

















( ‘otton—W annamal ker’s "ape rowed Cleveland Big Boll 




















50-bushel lots and over, 





Crates—Aluminized and 


me send you free conrad parcel post shipment easy and safe. 


Srothers: Co., _Augusta, 














where farm iat 3 is cheap and pr« xluctive, and the cli- 

















301 Acres— ~Fine Farm and Timber Land— 
ll k : 








Seed direct from originator. private y 








less than 10- bushel lots. F 
Ga 








"Weer Railroad Saree Pg “mile graded 


A bargain at $9,000. 


for special price list 











Genuine King’s Reimproved Cotton 
i and most prolific cotton 
teed free of any disease. 5 














For Sale—c hoice Se Tecte a Seed Peanuts—Price upon 
N. V . Cc 

















Saturday, February 12, 1921 
FBED 


Crab Grase— With seme clover, cut 
per ten. Baled shucks, $20. Satis- 
Check with order N. A. Kisrey, 


"paled Bright 
when tender, 94 
faction guaranteed. 
Mebane N 
ae 





FRUIT ae. a 
; — sh from grove 

wida Oranges, Grapefruit Fre: = ; 
ba Larges t full size boxes, $3.5 R. Taylor 
Box 661, Tampa, Florida. 








“jonnson Hay—Carlow Bacon & Hudson, Gallion, 


Alabama ne 
————— KODAK FINISHING _ ee 
quick ~ yeuurDs. N. 





—<———— : 
Kodak Finishing—Go od work, 
Mitchell, Weldon, N 


POULTRY COOPS 


Factory-made Ceops Get You More Money for “Your 
Poultry—Our coops made op wood frame, wire a 
ered, strong, handy, light’ Chicken size, $2; or 
size, $2.50; cash = order, Savannah Handle Co., 
Box 77, Savannah, 











PRINTING 


Personal il Note ote Paper | for ‘$i—Postpaid. 50 ) Note- 
heads and 50 envelopes, printed. Send for sample. 
George M. Trinite, Dept. PF. Mt. Washington, Md. 
——————— — 


SPRAY MATERIALS P 


Spray Materials — Concentrated _lime-sulp ne-sulphur solu- 
tion for winter spraying, 1 gallon, $1.25; 5 gallons, $5 
Arsenate of lead and Bordeaux mixture (paste form) 
for spring and summer spraying, 1 7T5e; 














J 8., 











































$3.25; 10 Is., $5.7 Arsenate of lead, in powdered 
form, 1 $1; 5 Tbs. $4.25; 10 Is., aby 50 me 

Yeath, especial iy we for killing potato bugs das 
8 Ibs., ¢ Ibs., $1.75; 12% IDs., $3. sa: 100 

s, $17 Can ‘supply all kinds of spray pumps 
Write for prices. Complete spraying directions for all 
kinds of fruits free with each order. Oakdale Farm, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

SYRUP 
——_—_— 

Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—New cypress “pbar- 
rels, 35 gallons; 60c per gallon. <A. N. Hester, Cli- 
max, Ga. ve 

Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—Extra quality, 35- 
galion cypress barrels, 50c gallon, cash with den. 
J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear Ga. WTS = 

Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syr uy -- a 1 grade, in new 
$5-eallon barrels, at 50c per gallon, f.o.b. H. F 
Townsend, Climax, Ga = 

TOBACCO 
ea tenet SE 

Improved Adcoc acco Seed—50c ounce, or $5 
per pound J Ww. Ashton Timberlake, N. C. 

Good Plug Ti weeco— HE If retail value. Write for 
prices descriptic D Upton G Wilson, Madison, N. ¢ 

Tobacco— Home Py mage es select leaf, 5 Ibs., $2; 
second ¢ e, Te emoking, 10 IDs., $3; third grade, 
mil iC g. 10 Ibs 2.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guarante t Parrish, Union City, Tenn., Kt. 8 
Anne nee nena 








LEGHORN COCKERELS 
At $2 Each 


Backed by years’ of 
breeding for best results. 
same kind of 


Single Comb Red and 
Buff Orpington Cockerels 


Priced to suit you. Write your 
wants. Satisfaction always. 


scientific 
The 











CACKLE POULTRY FARM, 
Station A, 


Greenville, Ala. 








MINORCAS 


EGGS— White Minorca —EGGS 


ALL THE YEAR—ESPECIALLY FOR PROFIT 
From my purebred White Minoreas; highly bred 
to lay—and they do it. 

EGGS—$2.50 per 15, prepaid. 
GOLDEN RULE FARM, Conover, N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


BABY CHICKS 


BIG BONED, HUSKY MOUNTAINEERS 
White Leghorns, 25 for $4.50; 50 for $8.75; 100 
for $17, postpaid. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 25 
for $5.25; 50 for $10; 100 for ‘$19.50, postpaid. 
Satistactic n or your money back. Order early. 


emer ERY, 
Box A-36 OL CHICK HATCH Bristo?, Va. 
anal 


LOOK— TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS —LISTEN! 


Now ready to book orders for Hatching Eggs from 
White Rocks, §. C. Reds, and Black Langshans 
Some choice stock left for sale yet in the Reds and 
Langshans. Also White Indian Runner Drakes. Send 


for Mating List. HAW RIVER, N. C. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


























IPODS 


BERKSHIRES AT HALF PRICE 


Service Boars, Bred Gilts and Pigs. 
Ve have cut our price to meet the new 
conditions. Write us for particulars. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
ani 




















Berkshires- EPOCHAL -Berkshires 


Have Proven Their Superiority 


Hillerest Epochal 4th, our senior herd sire, is a 
srandson of Epechal, and a brother to the grand 
Jampien, Epochal’s Ther. We are offering some 


~ this blood in Pigs, Gilts, Sows, and Young 
Oars at very low prices. All animals registered 
nd cholera immuned. Write us your needs. 


HILLCREST FARM, 
H. M. Harris, Owner, Clarksville, Va. 


DUROCS — Cherry King Breeding 


falafel Shoats, $15 each; 10-weeks Pigs, $10. 
sfaction or money back and expenses paid bo 


10HN L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


eee 


—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exctusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by double treatment 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, beth sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. WRITE US. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkley, Ark. 











a .Ge 


0. 1. C..s—— PIGS, BOARS, GILTS ——0O. 1. C.’s 


Registered O. 3. C. Pigs, Service Boars, Bred and 
Open Gilts, of State and National Prize-winning Blood 
Also cross-breds for killers. Stock must be as repre- 
sented or money refunded. Write for circular and prices. 


R. Q. OWEN, .«- Route 1, BEDFORD, VA. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


| SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
The Mortgage Lifters 


At farmers’ prices. Have greatest blood lines on 
earth, Can furnish pigs and shoats not akin. 
Write and learn more about these great hogs. 


Idyll wilde 
$8. P. Woodley, Prop., 
= 














Farm 
Creswell, N. C. 
saoieil 











Big Boned Poland-China Hogs 


GERSTDALE JONES, DEFENDER, GIANT 
BUSTER AND JUMBO STRAINS. 
SERVICE BOARS, BRED SOWS, PIGS, mated 
o akin. I have the finest Boar and Sow pros- 
pects in 10-weeks-old Pigs that the farm ever pro- 
duced. Get our best prices, All registered and 


cholera immuned 
J. R. HONEYCUTT, 








WOODLAWN, VA. 
onal 


MILLER’S Big Poland-China Hogs 











Write your wants. Bred, fed and sold right. Gilts 
soars and igs lwo Herds -rompt Service 
A. W. MILLER, Or LEWIS D. MILLER, 
Marrisburg, Va. Bridgewater, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 


PLO IO ee ees 


(HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 


BULL CALVES 


WITH SIZB, TYPB, PRODUCTION 
Herd Sires: Sons of KING LYONS, KING JOH 
Dams: 1 to 4 Ger erations of —s RECORDS 

bs rite for Our Lis 
s. TURNER, Mana 
Hoitine College, 





Dopt. F, 











#*Fioltins, Va. 
J 








HEREFORDS 


Female, 
Bull Calves, 


Bulls ready for service. 
Priced to sell. 


JOHN F. KINCAID 
Leesburg, Va. 





HOLSTEINS 


NATIONAL —_—. CONGRESS, SHOW AND SALE 
At Chicago, February 22, 23, 24 


in International Exposition Building 


$4,000———_ In Cash Prizes 


$4,000 


400— High-class Shorthorns —400 
100 Bulls—300 Females 


EVERY ANIMAL IN THE SHOW WILL BE SOLD IN THE SALE. 


HIGH-CLASS 


HEADERS and Foundation Females from 


of the best known herds from all parts of the country. 


Now 18 THE TIME TO BUY ‘PUREBREDS— Feed is cheaper. Hay, corn, 
The day of big profits in nn ae fi. Passed. 


Song a lower level. 


forage, and farm 


the best standards furnish the surest source of profit from op 


IF You 0 ARB RAISING GRADES 


RE RAI 
our 


would like to have? 
HEADQUARTERS A 


come to the Congress and 
$ and let them increase and finally take the + ae of your grades 
SING PUREBREDS, this is an opportunity to make selections that will 


herd. 
BULL GOOD ENOUGH!—Are you breeding females up to the standard you 


select a few purebred SHORT- 


. AND Ranerars iS Ee oe BE HELD IN Po nyc tiny 


CORDIALLY TNvirep. 


T STOCK N YOU ARE 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATI 1ON 


13 Dexter Park Aven 


Chicago, ttinois. 














Remember these are not j 
exhibited by other breeders, and thi 


th 
of JOHNNY BUSTER. 
Do not take time to write for description. 
and if what I ship you is not satisfactory, 
refund your money. 





all shipments. 
| GEO. H. HILL, 


BOARS— REGISTERED BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS -SOWS 
For the next 30 days I will offer Registered Pigs at the fol- 
lowing unheard-of prices: Boars $15 and Sows $20. 


just ordin. registered pigs, but are from the South’s Best Bred Herd. 
The Grand Champion te for Mississippi for the last two years came from my herd and was 


Many of these pigs are sired by the 1,060- 
and was a sensation at every fair where he was b 
e Junior Champion at the Mississippi-Alabama state Fair, 1919, an@ the grandson 


Send your check and write me fully what you want, 
have the express company return to me and I will 


Why Not Buy the Best ?—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Above prices only go for 30 days, First orders will get choice, but satisfaction guaranteed on 


good in other hands. 
shown; and others are sired by BUS 





' 
TUPELO, miss. | 


























BUY HAMPSHIRES 





in quality in the South. 











International Livestock Show, 


boar and sow classes. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to buy at your own price SOWS 
and GILTS sired by and bred to our International Grand Champion Boar, 


LOOKOUT REMINDER 2ND. 


We Specialize in Mail Order Trade and can always 
Write Today for Free Illustrated Catalog to 


WENONAH FARMS, 


B. P. Evans, 


At the 


Lookout-Cherokee Bred Sow Sale—Tuesday, March 1, 1921 


It will be a constant source of satisfaction and profit to you to own 
HAMPSHIRES from the herd that ranks largest in numbers and highest 


Our herd was largest winner in both fat and breeding classes at the 1920 
winning Grand Championship and both 

















BUY HAMPSHIRES 





fill your wants. 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 
ed 














PIGS and LIGHTER GILTS in great quantity 


Ww. R. KIMBALL, 


MODERN DUROC FARM Is Offering ORION CHERRY KING SOWS 


Bred for second and third litters, March farrow. 


ALSO SOMB YEARLING GILTS, weighing 300 pounds and better, by a son of PATHFINDER CLIMAX. 
These are not cheap hogs, but en account of bad health I am going to sell them, regardless of price. 


COME AND MAKB YOUR SELECTION—AND DO YOUR PRICING 


HARGROVE, WN. C. 





ome ~mmeens 
— 





———~ 


wanna mee 





Oscar 0. Zehring, Rt. 2, German- 
town, Obio, writes: 
“The purebred Holsteins were 


never so popular as at the present 
time. The demand for them is still 


increasing, as a result of the re- 
markable and profitable dairy per- 


formances. I never saw a better 
time to breed geod Holsteins than 
at present. I have sold $23,000 of 
offspring from one cow bought 13 
years ago. They surely are a gold 
mine and a mortgage lifter.” 


Send for Pree Booklet 
The Holstein-Friesian ‘Asso- 
ciation of America, 

180 American Bldg, Brattlehorm, Vt. 





E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Mgr., 


MARCH DUROC PIGS-- Important Notice --MARCH DUROC PIGS 


We have moved our herd to our new farm. Pathfinder Preeminent, our main 
herd boar, was Reserve Champion at 1920 N. C. State Fair. 


Defender breeding and weigh 450-700 ths. each. Now booking orders for 
MARCH PIGS at $20 and up. Our address is now 


FAIRMONT FARMS, University, N. C. 


Our sows are of 








JERSEYS— 


With the Blood of 
EMINENT, NOBLE OF OA 


Big Types, from noted Western herds. 
Ww. G. HOUSTON, 


BULLS and HEIFERS 


GOLDEN yeere LAD, 
KLANDS. and the beet strains found. 


SPLENDID APPEARANCE—TUBERCULIN TESTED—PRICES REASONAPLE, 


POLAND-CHINAS — Gilts, Service Boars, Pigs— 


Satis faction guaranteed. Write for folder, 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 


— JERSEYS 


GOLDEN FERN’S NOBLE, 


FAIRFIELD, VA. 





Sr 

















Sent to Union Stock Yards, 


Union Stock Yards, 
Ref rence: 





WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 


Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 


market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 
C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


Baltimore, Md. 














— KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS — 
All Ages—All Sexes. 
Write us your wants. 
Prices reasonable. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 


Bardstown, Kentucky. 
— 











| 2- Reg. HOLSTEINS for Sale -2 





To freshen in February. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested. 
WESTHAM FARM, 
Rio Vista, Virginia. 

















Save your paper and get a binder. 





JERSEYS 


my a 
. . 
She Profit Breed 
é “*The Key to Dairy Profits’’ and “‘Jersey 
Facts’’ —two important books, telling 
how farmers are making real profit today 
with Jerseys—how anyone can do it any- 
where. Whether you are interested in 
one cow or a hundred, these books will 
show you how to make money. 
Free—Write today 
_ American Joey 
Club, 326-A W.23 St. 
New Nock 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
HOLSTEIN-- Calves --GUERNSEY 


Holstein and Guernsey Calyes ond Older Stock. 
Grade Calves, hos each, 
Registered Animals, and higher. 


BURR OAK FARM, WHITEWATER, W1i8. 











LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once. 


The Progressive Farmer Compeny. 























































































Dont SendaPenny 


For quick action, men! P. us bE al fire and we'l Let us send for your 
send this cagans Tussah not satisfi od ; approval this traly 
send it back and it costs L—. +3 Moore gorgeous fancy flow- 

no mo: the coupon now — today. voile —a de- 
pas @ light to avery, girl's and 
, oman'’s ben Just the 
exquisite vdish ~ 
you've set your heart o 
havi t du: 





0} ith its won- 
ors? Tice apd quality, 
t. e try-on 

Will cost you nothing 














Se : < yi SS D compare 3 : 4 \ , i « : tf 
‘ fe 8nd $7 and =» 3 : j ! : iis 
‘ your i 3 A frock, made . 3483 
calltbed, csod fe beak end we will setund sets Sion : y er ais & 3 ot ‘ a dt mas Ps 
¢ BS oe Pate wee) voile. 2 @ if 
, nic—p G f iF 


Send Only Coupon—No Money "Now 
2 
SE I 


A startling, tremendous bargain in a 6- 
piece outfit. Look where you may you will 
not equalit. You getallsix pieces—and not 
apenny tosend withorder. Whata surprise, 
@ genuine treat these splendid garments 
at this figure, made to prove that Leonard- 
Morton &Co. are leaders in price smashing. 


Y Get Lace and Embroidered Corset Cover 

women can resist su n uo- oO ui e Good guality cambric, form fitting, Square neck with lace straps. One of 
eapet becgeia. Sendno money e the prettiest patterns you have ever seen—and well made. Sizes 34 to 44. 

—jus @ coupon now. en 2 Pretty white petticoat, which is cut full 

q ecurtee urtee, SS.90 en8 A i Six Muslin Petticoat and has embroidered flounce in dainty de- 

[rae of, mote tryit nod “Tr not - sign, Finished with taped waistband and drawstring. Lengths 36 to 42 inches. 

& most sensational bargain— Fine quality 

Ly ya ee Pieces Embroidered Muslin Drawers wii mes. 

return it and we will refund Beautiful embroidered ruffle in pretty pattern. Taped waistband and draw- 

your money. string. Openstyleonly. Lengths 25 to 29 inches. 
Vests aremadeof cotton ribbed material. Armholes and neck trimmed 





enapped op qulenty. 
a 











oven $3 #8 ; 
cloth, A Tors for 3 ‘ 2 
qiner, were or dress, \ s 8% Send Only Pere Money Now 2 Dainty Vests withlaceedging. Drawstringclosing. Extralength. Sizes34to44 bust. 


Eplencid quality. Nicely embroidered. 


p Embroidered Muslin Nightgown Poitiy enstiicned with tibess is 
on Ml a? nny sertion in Empire effect. Quarter length aleevesa daintily edged with pon Fe Sizes 34 to 44 bust, 

_ aS —_ ee ee ee Se eee oo ees 

Only 500 Sets—Send Now ! LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. 8543 Chicago 


Superb quality: Hurry your order. No money now—just the Send the 6-piece Outfit No.BX1099.Sizes given below 
smartest style—a : . coupon. You get the complete outfit of all6gar- § When it arrives I will the smashed price, $3.69 and 
bargain that seems ; : ments. None sold separately. This is the rock- postage. If not satished I will return the outfit and 
f 
unbelievable— —pmnly bottom smashed price—it won’t golower and must | you will refund my money. 
azsing — 4 x : be advanced after 600 outfits are gone. Every- 
Denny to send with. your (ge : thing sent on approval. You don't risk a cent. i Deawere Petticoat 


to give size. ; x 
£3 ; copl’ your cee ay jase . Give ali sizes. BORER. vnc cveccces MEM C ces Length 


; ship, the eh size and we 
ont e be , e shoes. — ss Soe 
vs meosenitene’ \\ 1 | aa rton&C 
most w ad jerfu t 8 
makscure rth! I : thevsarsretura them ess PE A ge €onara-Mmorion & vo. 
markable ng 4 3 


Bly ti a ‘a limited number of- : M : 3 Dept. 8543 Chicago, il. 


don’t wait. Write AGAPOBS oc cccccvccccccccccscesecccvevcccccoccccscsceesed! . 
fer thane choos today. 


en. $5 3 i 
money, e ¥ 
ay : % 5 
$1-' on arrival. Inspect them critical Never before havewebeen & 
“compare wi with pants selling aD to $5.00 y iret not the able uch a bargain : 3 
t pants bargain, return to = mikes will promptly —* - 
money. tuoning 5: 3 
; t. Cire & 3 
cular vamp an: % 
ed tip 23 
lion. 3 
ral 33 


gain matter what others do about poe cutting, Leonard-Morton & Co. will lead in bare 
ngiving. And to prove that we give positively the most sensational values, we offer you 
ere @ wonderful skirt at a reduced price and give you FREE a handsome waist. Weknowit 
me seems impossible, but here it is. And you send only the coupon now, 


return them and you are not out a cent. 


STYLISH SICILIAN 


Mohair Skirt 


8 ponds & loth, Looks like 
Beautiful Model spn as Skirt ge gathered ‘at back with 


i y shirring. Wide or at eae belt. trimmed pockets finished 
h imitation buttonholes and natn | Bile fringe teentned pockets. 
“Exact copy of very costly model. You will be proud to own this stun- 
ning skirt and amazed when you see what a bargain itis. Compareit 
with what see at stores. Choice of Navy Blue, $2.9 98 
Black or Gra Comes in all sizes. waz on U ys 
and postage for on arrival. White V Wai 





elel one. ¢ Seles, This isa 
elal Bering % to bring | os 


every pair w will will aciekly go. Sead the 
No. onl 


Send Only 


a —_ | the Coupon 
reed tast, with Mail it Today 


queer and water. Smooth leather 
i aioe. Bison 6 Sto 12 Wide wi widths. Pick your bargain, fill out the coupon and mail it. 
Now pa pecs wens orice $2.98 ip. A a 
Petar aces and we wif tatund cr masay Oo. AG | ttn back and we wil Sefund your money” Se 
and we will re: your ure to e oO A") 
Order by No. AX1826. Give your size. Sara a dhates of cntace, at 
of waist when ordering with meas 


7 A PE Se AT A CS TS SS MN GN NS SN I SS RT Sh : 
urements of skirt 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept.8541 Chicago, Ill. Don’t Miss This Great Bargain Offe 


Send article or articles marked X in 0 below. I will pay the bargain price and postage on are . 
rival, at being understood that if not satisfied I can Seva oe goods and you Wo ne my money. On Our Dont-Send-a a- -Penny Plan \ 


$2.95. No. CX4i?. Size [7] PANES,310 — [[] WORK SHOES, $2.99 sensational, feally wonsertal [ LEQNARD-MORTON & CO. Dept. 8542 Chicago 


(34 size smaller than collar worn) Tr b 
argaings before ec 
pid Fd how we Bg tar Send the Sicilian Mohair Skirt No. BX1477 and the free White 
Waist.........Inseam......... i money for you. That’s why Waist. When they arrive, I will pay $2.98 and postage for the skirt; 
we make this unbelievable nothing for the white voile waist. If not satisfied after examination, 
OILE DRESS, $2.98 ° , &. offer of the bargain price on ‘will return both and you will refand my money. 
AX999 Color..++++#* 


Vi 
‘mh io. \ aseaes pe BX883 No. BX884 he season’s most beautiful Skirt { 
Rose Lavender skirt and the free voile waist | Measurements | Waist......in. Length......{o. Hip......in. 
. with it. We want you to Free Waist 
Size Bust pone dy LEY and our Measurement ( Give bust only............ 
Send no money, not 
& penny. Just the Name 

ance an ‘wo wiil send the smart eocccooese 

stylish skirt and the free voile 

waist. Only one free waist to 
deca person will bossatwith wkirt. ADA08S «2s ecrcercrcccccrcerececsersceseensersecsessessseseseeesooeesaseeee® 


as the new style large — 
Iintily ed edged with capstqee 
. Laceinsertion ront# 


PDR LAENE I eens 


























